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Lectures. 
(oN NFERENCES MONTEPIC. 


MONTEPIC est ry his LECTURES (French 
etn on OCTOBER 1, on ANCE, its Art, History, Litera- 











qeceived ed care of “SA aoa Pictresjue ng On Gross od, Landon. 4 
Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLE EGE FOR WOMEN, 


KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 
tures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

Piaueasion is given for the following Examinations : Those of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
Archbishop's Diploma in Theology ; the London p Sasvenstey Certificate 
in Religious Knowledge; the ing’s College piso for the Post- 

uate Course ; and the Certificate for the Three Years’ Course in 
Home Science. ‘There are Elementary Classes preparing for Matricu- 
lation, Higher Local, &c. 

Courses of general interest will be given on Nineteenth-Century 
Poets, History of the Essay, the American and French Revolutions, 
the Ethics of Aristotle, History of the Papacy, and the Home 
Science Subjects of Sanivary Science and the Economics of Women’s 
Work. Also on the Special Subjects of Astronomy, Greek Sculpture, 

Italian Art. 
a eT SCHOOL i is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. DAVID 
MURRAY, and other —_ Acai rant and is under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. C ices a waa R.O.1L.,, assisted 

Miss HAWKS A ere is a Junior C 
“Tastruction a Musto! is given by Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Madame 
HAAS, Pro’ odsE. nm Herr WOLTMANN, and others, and 
in Theory b: “Prot VERN 

Th arb Prot VB TERM. begins on THURSDAY, October 5. 

Further sntormnasion may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 


Oo & VY A nm @ US & 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 

Highly Le HOME SCHOOL, where the 
Daughte: of Gentlemen receive a FIRST-CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of use in 
their own homes. 

BACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
whose Parents are abroad KECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


CARE 
‘Notably healthy attuation. HOCKING, Dip. 
88 
PRINCIPALS........ Miss MITCHEL 


PROSPECTUS ON pocnerwe—vollgy 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Litt. (London). 

The comforts of 2 refined home. Careful training. Most successful 

of t all the of asound education. French 

and German ae en a speciality. Classics and preparation for 

Hxaminations if desired. High and most healthy position, large 
groun 


Mat Lond. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding aad Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the Nev 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








7 
ENANG FREE SCHOOL, STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS.—An ASSISTANT MASTER is | BEQeeee. 
Chief subject, Natural Science. Salaries under the scheme begin at 
= per annum, and may rise in eight years to 4251. per annum. 
increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. 
De erred pay at the rate of 25/., and later 301. per annum, is also given. 
assage to Penang will be provided. An agreement for three years is 
required. Applicants mon be tae, the ages of 21 and 26.—For 
further information apply to H. FRANCOMBE, Esq., Royal 
Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to aX. applications should be sent. 





NOFTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WHITBY SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
oy are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of the new 
ED Lrg hl ad and TECHNICAL SCHOOL now in course 
of grection at phe 4 





EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


riers ¥. 
COLTHURST atop WARFORD, ALDERLEY EDGE. 
(Under the M of the © of the David Lewis Colony. ) 
Home Life, Medical Pn and Suitable Education for BOYS SU B- 
JEOT TO EPILEPSY. Terms 30s. weekly.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from THE DIRECTOR, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











Square, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
in @’s COLLEG E. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 

Lye ny for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also join for any of the = without taking the complete Course. 

Facilities for Research a ogre 

Lag ay OF ARTS, cluding Snes = Teachers’ Training 

Day Training College and Oriental Studi 

Division of Archite 

FACULTY OF SCLENOE. —(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 
Medical Science a (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public 


re Department. 
ACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Elec- 


trical Engineering. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE ane LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The am... py will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2. The Rept d 








Seeswectaces may be had free on application to THE REGI 
: A and Science. 9. Coal Gas and = Industries 
2. School of Medicine. and Metallur; 

3. Dental Surgery. 10. Textile Taasiriae, 
4 Law. 11. Tinctorial Chemistry and 
5. Commerce. Dyeing 


6. Agriculture. 12. Leather Industries. 
7. Engineering, Civil, Mechani- | 1 qrenies Classes. 
cal, and Electrical. 14. Extension Lectures. 
8. Mining Engineering. Scholarships. 
ddon Hall is —_ for the residence of Men and another Hostel 
for W jomen | Students. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are curendet in the a following 


“ 
Fe yp 











Faculties : :—ARTS, PURE SOLENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE ‘ing, caibace. Mining, and 
Architecture). 


ALL COURSES a! OPEN TO og AND WOMEN 
TUDENTS ALIKE 


THE SESSION an 1912 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4, 1911. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ENTRANCE and_POST-GRADUATA SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded each yous. PROSPECTOSES. i Sela full information may 
be obtained free from GIB BBONS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
18 to December 16), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 

March 30), and SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22). 





Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
and Concerts, 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained 
from ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


rye and all interested in the subject 
should read a Ae ne "he cured himself after sufferin 

CEhces oF A a ERING, EK post free B BEASLEY. Dept P., 

‘Tarrangower, Willesden — Brondesbury, N.W. = 








PucatTiIon (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 
PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, School Agents. 
(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring t satremation relative to 
the CHUICE of SCHOOLS for oor ee GIRLS o: 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to cali upon or = i fly detailed particulars to 
KSsSRS. GABB & 





who for nearly forty years oy been closely in touch with the 
leading semanas ' Sees eenente. 
dvice ie given free of charge. 
36, SAOKVILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, y Professors, Teachers, Pm ny Com- 
nions, Secretaries, Readers, eriieag se) for Home and Abroad. 
chools and P ith full information, gratis 
on application learngeas or b letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 ‘City. 











the School will - conducted as a Secondar Seat under > 
Board of Education’s Regulations. Accommodation . else 
provided for Evening Classes in Art and Technical Subjec' 

Applicants must be Graduates of some University in ,® United 
Kingdom, and must not be under 30 nor over 50 years of age. Pre- 
vious experience i 7 post will be a recommendation. 


ry » per 

The person appointed: will be expected to take up his duties about 
Midsummer, 1912. 

Application ait be made on She printed form, which may be 
obtained ‘need THE SECRETARY, Education A yo Voccap i Hall, 
Northallerton, upon receipt of a stamped addressed foo! locap envelons, 
and must be received not later than the morning of MONDAY 


October 9, 1911. 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
MORLEY (YORKS). 


An ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate, REQUIRED for the above 
Mixed Secondary School, which is recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Candidates who are qualified to teach Art and Physical 
Exercises in addition to Form subjects will receive preference. 
Salary 1201. per annum. 

a, stating age, apaliScations, and experience, should be 
— to the undersigned ee or petoee MONDAY, the 25th. September 

D THACKRAY, Clerk to Governors. 





_ Hall, Morley. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTOR. 
e EDUCATION COMMITTEE ri to appoint a TRAVEL- 
LING INSTRUCTOR, who must be a Trained Gymnast, to teach 
noe Exercises, Gymnastics, and Drill, in Secondary and Evening 
chools 

The whole time of the person capetated must be devoted to the 
service of the Committee, and he shall reside where directed by them. 

Salary 1401. per annum, advancing by i per annum to 170., with 
canals expenses on the approved 8c: 

Canvassing of members of the Committee, either personally or by 
letter, will be deemed a disqualification, and letters written in 
recommendation of candidates will be considered to have been 
written with their knowledge and sanction unless they can satisfy 
the Committee to the contrary. This condition will be strictly 








enforced. 
d by a statement of the system or systema 





Situations Warant. 


[ J NIVERSITY OF | MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
USTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF MENTAL. AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for the above Frofessorship, and should be 
idged with THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTO Melbourne 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than SEPTEMBER 30, 1911. 
8002. per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium 601. 
Fart er information may be upon apr to THE 
AGENT-GENERAL at ‘the above address, 


Ssoreecer SCHOOL 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP will be VACANT in JANUARY, 1912. 
For particulars, applications should be made to THE CLERK TO 
THE GOVERNORS, Sedbergh, 8.0., Yorkshire. 














EREFORDSHIKE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 
ROSS SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

Applications ze invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the 
above-named new School, which will be opened in JANUARY, 1912, 
wore ander go regulations of the Board of Education. 

ecommodation 100. 
ania 3001. per annum and 27. Capitation Fee on all children over 

e first 50. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University. 

Applications, endorsed ** Head Master,” ‘orn; copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed so a eh reach him not later than first pov| ra FRIDAY, 


ag se tar 911. 
vassing “will disqualify a “es 
e 
HN WILTSHIRE County Education Secretary, 


JO 
Education Office, ghar es Hereford. 
September 11, 1911 





jAst HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


the MMITTEE invite applications for the post of juera=oros 
OF THE EVENING CLASSES INGERMAN. The Class will meet 
on TUESDAY Evenings from 7 7.30 to 9.80. 
Evening. Applications must be made on the printed forms to be 
obtained from the undersigned, and setureed immediets 


H. BAR. B.Sc. 
Technical College, East Ham. i, 





alltane are qualified to teach, their previous ae polyenes 
and ages, together with copies of diplomas, and of not mo 

three recent testimonials, must reach THE CHIEF EDUCATION 
ta 35, Park Place, Cardiff, not later than SEPTEMBER 21, 
911. 





RCHAZOLOGIST, with good experience in 

excavation work, as hesterant’ in an EXPEDITION TO 
UPPER EGYPT.—State full particulars, qualifications, experience, 
and salary required, V. Y. M., Ox 109, care of Coe's, 4, Oxford 8t., W. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT WANTED in large 
Reference Library in London Club. ctiast be acquainted with 
Languages and Library routine, and g 

salary 1501.—Write, —s age (under 28), antes lg qualifi- 
cations, with copies of three testimonials, to X. X., care of Jones, 
Yarrell & Co., 19, Kyder Street, 8.W 


Sales by Auction. 


THE GLEVUM HALL, SOUTHGATE STREET, 
GLOUCESTER. 


ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, a yh geet THURSDAY, and 
FRIDAY. September 20, 21, encing at 12 o'clock each 
day, th i. CONTENTS of the RESIDENG oe MIDDLETON HUUSE, 
RT ,. aaa SLEY, by order of the mornin of the late 
JOSEPH 'B NNETT, Esa. (for aueny gears Oe usical Critic to the 
Daily Siemaeat and of No. 90, LO ROAD, GLOUCESTER, by 
one of = Executors of the + 2 W. A. COLLINS. Esq., including 
Old English Mahogany Furniture—3 Upright Hall Clocks—Secretaire 
and other kcases — Chippendale and Hepplewhite Chairs — 
Mahogany, inlaid and Uak Bedroom Appointments—a very valuable 
Collection of Uld Musical Instruments—Old Engravin in ipmbote 
. Mezmtint-—Gonvenics of Celebrated Artistes a. Miscel laneous 
brary, &c.—also a Collection of Old Coloured 8 Spc ting Prints by 
Alken, the Property of Capt. W. F. TOS! SSWILL, removed from 
Stinchcombe Manor, Dursley. 
On view TUESDAY, September 19. 


Suteiognes may be had of the Aucti 
Glouceste: 


[Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued pp. 338, 339,] 

















PEE S 


Albion Chamb 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn List (I9II), 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline History of the East Asiatic 


Design. By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, formerly Professor of Philosophy in the Imperial University of Tokio, Commissioner of Ping 
Arts to the Japanese Government, &c. Fully illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


GREAT ENGRAVERS. 4 Series of Reproductions of the Great Masters of Engraving. 
With Short Introductions by ARTHUR M. HIND, of the British Museum, Author of ‘ A Short History of Engraving and Etching.’ With Hundreds of 


The Sollowing siz volumes will be issued during 1911 :— Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
DURER, His Line Engravings and Woodcuts, , VOHN RAPHAEL SMITH, and the Great English Mezzo. 


VAN DYCK, and Portrait Engraving in Seventeenth | tint Engravers of the Time of Reynolds. 


Century. GOYA, His Aquatints and Etchings. 
WATTEAU, BOUCHER, and the French Engravers and , 
Etchers of the Early Eighteenth Century. at | MANTEGNA, and the Italian Preeraphaelite Engravers, 


LiTTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. 
Each Volume with Coloured Frontispiece and 64 pages of Black and White Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
This Series is | sya written, and is designed for amateur collectors of moderate means. It deals mainly with inexpensive types of furniture, 
The first two vols. will 


1. TUDOR TO STUART. 2. QUEEN ANNE. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By M. Cuartes Moreau-Vauruier. With many Illustrations 


in Colour and Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. Edited, and with an Introduction by Dr, 


JULIUS BAUM. With over 250 Full-Page Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


BAROQUE ART IN ITALY. Edited, and with an Introduction by Comm. Corrapo Ricci, Director 


of Fine Arts and Antiquities of Italy. With over 250 Full-Page Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. By Ricnarp Waener. [Illustrated 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM. The Second Volume of ‘The Ring of the Niblung’ (combining the two concluding ‘‘ Days”). Beautifully illus. 


trated in Colour. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
Arthur Rackham’s drawings of the ‘ Rhinegold’ and ‘ Valkyrie’ met with such complete success that the completion of the ‘‘ Niblung Series,” 
comprising ‘Siegfried’ and the ‘ Twilight of the Gods,’ will be equally welcome. 
An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 1,000 copies numbered and signed by the artist, printed on hand-made paper with special water mark, bound in 
parchmemt, price 2 2s. net. Orders for this edition should be given to the Booksellers early in order to prevent disappointment. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. By Percy Byssue Suettey. Illustrated by Caartes Rosinson. With 
— by EDMOND GOSSE, LL.D. Crown 4to, with numerous Plates in Four-Colour and Two-Colour and Decorations in Black and 
ite, 15s. net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES: Ars Una—Species Mille. 


Each volume, crown 8vo, limp cloth, with about 600 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 





The new Volumes will be :— 


ee PTIAM Lat, bs Maree | ROMAN ART. By Mrs. Anravr Smoso. 


The Volumes ready are :— 


THE ART OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.| ART IN FRANCE. By M. Louis Hourricg. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. By Conravo Ricct. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By W.W. Cotuiys, R.I. With 56 Plates in Colour by the 


AUTHOR. Library Edition. 16s. net. 





SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
A NEW LOGIC. By Cuartes Mercier, M.D. F.R.C.P. F.R.C.S., Author of ‘ Psychology: Normal and 


Morbid,’ &c. a 8vo, 10s. net. 
A revolutionary book which sweeps aside the logic that has been taught for two thousand years upon the lines laid down by Aristotle, and substitutes 
a logic that is, save for details here and there, anew one. This work will probably have a profound influence upon the thinking world. 


CON Q UESTS OF SCIENCE. A New Series of Handbooks for Popular Reading. 
1. THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. By Frepericx A. Tatzor. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and 96 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. By Atruonse Bercet. New Popular Edition, completely 


Revised. 68. net. Ready. 


THE MODERN CRIMINAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
1, MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. By C. Bernaxpo dE Quiros. 14s. net. 
2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Hanz Gross. 17s. net. 
3. CRIME: its Causes and Remedies. By Cesare Lomproso. 16s. net. 
4. CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Prof. Enrico Ferri. 20s. net. 


The legal and medical professions, social workers, and students of sociology will appreciate the value of this new Series, which makes available in 
English the most useful treatises now extant in Continental languages. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. By Ocrave Uzanne, Author of ‘ Fashions in Paris,’ &c. With 


an Introduction by the Baroness VON HUTTEN. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn List (I9ID). 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Edited and Arranged by T. Marruews. With 


24 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. By E. R. and J. Pennett. Cheaper Edition. With 


100 Full-Page Plates. Much new material and new Illustrations. Pott 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF J. PIERPONT MORGAN. An Authorized Biography. By Cart 


HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. By Georce Moorz, Author of ‘Memoirs of My Dead Life,’ ‘The 
6s. 


Lake,’ &c. 
This is the first volume of Mr. George Moore’s autobiography in Ireland during the last ten years. 


MY VAGABONDAGE. By J. E. Parrerson, Author of ‘ Tillers of the Soil,’ ‘ Fishers of the Sea,’ &e. 


Demy 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 
In this autobiography Mr. Patterson, author of the remarkable novel ‘Tillers of the Soil,’ tells the fascinating story of his life. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. An Autobiography. By Grorce Acorn. With a Preface by 


A C. BENSON. 23s. net. 
The authentic story of life in the heart of an East End slum. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
INNORTHERN MISTS. Arctic Exploration in Early Times. By Friprsor Nansen, G.C.V.O. 


D.Se. D.C.L. Ph.D., Professor of Oceanography in the University of Christiania, &c. With many Illustrations by the Author, Plans, and Maps. 
Coloured Frontispiece to each volume. 2 vols. crown 4to, 303. net. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. By Lovar Fraser. With 4 Photogravures and 


Map. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. By Major J. Srevenson Hamitron, F.R.G.S. C.M.Z.S., Warden 
Transvaal Government Game Reserves. With Foreword by the Hon. Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With many Illustrations, Maps, Plans, 
and Diagrams. Royal 8vo, 20s. net. 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. By H. Heskern Pricuarp, Author of ‘ Hunting Camps 


in Wood and Wilderness,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by Lady HELEN GRAHAM, and many Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. Being a True History of the Gold, Jewels, and Plate of 
Pirates, Galleons, &c., which are sought for to thisday. By RALPH D. PAINE, Author of ‘The Ships and Sailors o Old Salem,’ &. Fully 
illustrated from Photographs, Old Prints, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


ON THE WALLABY THROUGH VICTORIA. By E.M. Crowes. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES: 1911. 


A New and Revised Edition, written and brought up to date by the Principal Experts in each field of Sport. With about 2,000 Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo, 4 vols. 2 guineas net in cloth; 2/. 16s. net in leather. 
It is with particular pleasure that the publisher is able to announce the cempletion of this great work. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND GOSSE. [Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE BIRD OF TIME. By Sarosini Nawwu. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossz. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By Gorvon Craig. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE PLAYS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. Uniform with ‘ The Plays of A. W. Pinero.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 




















paper, ls. 6d. 
1. A MAN OF HONOUR. 2. LADY FREDERICK. 3. JACK STRAW. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

By MAX BEERBOHM. zuLema posson.| By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘Peter 
By RICHARD DEHAN, oo of ‘The Dop Homunculus,’ ‘ Devious Ways,’ &c. LITTLE BROTHER. 

Doctor.’ THE WOMAN OF THE LamP.| By CAROLINE GROSVENOR, Author of ‘The 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, Author of ‘ Joseph eee oe LAURA. 
F Secon? on » AA LIKELY SToRY.| By KARL GJELLERUP. KAMANITA. 
By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of ‘Tillers of the} By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Sheaves,’ ‘ Account 

Soil.’ LOVE LIKE THE SEA. Rendered,’ &e. JUGGERNAUT. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ‘The Jungle,’| By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

&e, LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS. 
By HENRY CHAPMAN. KITTY CATELL.| By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ A Large 
By AMBER REEVES. WORLD WITHOUT END. Room,’ ‘ The Maternity of Harriet Wicken,’ &c. onsen ene 








THE SECRET GARDEN. By Mrs. Hovcson Burner, Author of ‘The Shuttle, ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ &c. Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large crown 8vo, ts. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


India and the Durbar. a 
Reprint of the Indian Articles in the 
“Empire Day” Edition of The Times, 
May 24, 1911. 8vo, 5s. net. 





Family Letters of Richard 


Wagner. Translated, Indexed, &c., 
by WM. ASHTON ELLIS. Extra 
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The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and 
Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. By 
Alfred E. Zimmern. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


Iy these days of the decadence of Greek 
studies in our schools, when even culti- 
vated schoolmasters seem disposed to 
throw up the case of compulsory Greek 
as hopeless, we hail with pleasure this 
hew assertion of the vital importance of 
Hellenic culture. It is not only learned, 
but also very well written, and seeks to 
picture the golden age of Athens as 
living and glowing with splendour. The 
author is a specialist in economics, yet 
that does not lead him, as it has others, 
to explain all the phenomena of the age 
of Pericles by this one active cause. But 
¢ has not escaped the prevalent vice 
of modern historians of attributing the 
genius of the Greeks to the atmosphere 
and surroundings into which they won 
their way as immigrants. Our older 
historians—Thirlwall and Grote—did not 
condescend to visit the country, and 
merely regarded it as a favourable site 
for the development of a people who came 
there with exceptional gifts. E. Curtius, 
who lived there for years, was the first 
writer who laid stress on the climate and 
geography of the Aigean lands, and since 
his history the moderns begin by explaining 
that here, and here only, was it possible 
for such exceptional talents to originate 
and be developed. 





Mr. Zimmern tells us in plain words that, 
when the Greeks arrived there, they were 
savages. We do not believe a word of it. 
Their very language disproves it. If he 
would justify himself by pointing to savage 
cruelties which persisted even in the 
historical Greeks, we admit the fact, but 
reply that such survivals are to be found 
in all the highest civilized races. But 
nothing is further from his mind. In a 
passage which might be called the key- 
note of his book, were it not that he 
changes his key from chapter to chapter, 
he repudiates the notion that cruelties 
can coexist with high civilization :— 


‘“So we may clear the name of Athens 
from one cruel reproach which has clung to 
it ever since the human conscience began 
to concern itself with these questions. 
Greek democracy, we have been often told, 
was rendered possible by the leisure of a 
population of slaveowners....Greek civiliza- 
tion, in a word, with all its wealth of 
thrilling achievement, is inseparably asso- 
ciated with conscious injustice and cruelty, 
and we can never recapture for our own 
communities the spirit and temper of that 
time because modern men would not tolerate 
its barbarous and indispensable concomit- 
ants. All this is false, false in its interpre- 
tation of the past and in its confident pessim- 
ism as to the future, wilfully false, above all, 
in its cynical estimate of human nature. 
Societies, like men, cannot live in compart- 
ments. They cannot hope to make amends 
in their use of leisure for the lives they have 
brutalized in acquiring it.” 


Here, as is constantly the case in the 
book, the author’s eloquence hasrun away 
with him. He may, indeed, have brought 
evidence that in earlier Greek ages (which 
he curiously calls medizval) slaves were 
scarce, and most of the great works were 
done by free labour. We are glad to 
accept it. But when he makes the Greek 
slaveowner hold himself guilty of in- 
justice and cruelty, he is transferring 
modern Christian sentiment into a strange 
atmosphere. The Greek slaveowner was 
not conscious of injustice and cruelty, and 
for that reason the holding of slaves did 
not brutalize and degrade him. Will 
Mr. Zimmern maintain that the cultivated 
aristocrats of the Southern States of 
North America whom we met in European 
society were brutalized and degraded 
creatures? We repudiate such a view, 
and for the very reason that he scorns. 
Human nature is so constituted that 
societies do live in compartments. 
Cruelties and benevolences exist side by 
side in marvellous contrast. The trans- 
portation of cattle to the slaughter-yard, 
or the sweating of workgirls for miserable 
wages, may be far more cruel than many 
forms of slaveholding. Here, too, the 
heartless employer is seldom guilty of 
conscious injustice and cruelty. He merely 
accepts the current conditions of labour 
and wages, and makes the greatest profit 
permitted by the existing laws of the 
country. Mr. Zimmern in another con- 
nexion even cites the author whom he 
calls the Old Oligarch (pseudo-Xenophon 
on Athens) to the effect that slaves were 
so well treated at Athens that they 
behaved like freemen. 





The curious feature of the book is that 
up to the moment when we came upon 
the above quotation (p. 389) we had felt 
that its great fault was its treatment of 
the Greeks by compartments. Regard- 
ing this question of slavery, when he comes 
to the mines of Laurium, the author 
shows conditions of slavery so horrible 
as to be almost incredible. The shafts 
were from 150 to 250 feet deep; then 
there were galleries following the vein of 
silver which were 2 to 3 feet high and 
2 to 3 feet broad. In these slaves 
laboured in chains, and almost naked ; 
and the work went on night and day. 
Why, in a gallery where no man could 
stand up, and with no exit except to the 
surface, these miserable creatures should 
have been chained, he does not tell us. 
It seems too stupid in the contractors 
to be true. But the best and most 
pious of the Athenians—Nicias, whose 
life Plutarch has written—owned 1,000 
slaves in these mines, tortured in this 
way in order that he might play his part 
as one of the richest and most respected 
citizens of Athens! If this is not writing 
history in compartments, we know not 
what it is. 

As we go from chapter to chapter, we 
find the same facts so viewed as to produce 
a wholly different impression, and we are 
strongly reminded of Signor Ferrero’s 
writing of history (noticed in these columns 
on July 3rd, 1909), when the society of 
Horace is described, and then the society 
of Virgil, as showing a complete revolu- 
tion in men’s opiniens. To weigh all the 
facts of an epoch, and use all the evidence 
fairly, is not given to many historians. Thus 
Mr. Zimmern follows Thucydides in the 
very unnatural view that with the Pelo- 
ponnesian war the whole Greek character 
was promptly changed. Under Pericles 
we have splendid, self-sacrificing, public- 
spirited citizens, models to all the world. 
Under Cleon we have the same men silly, 
vain, unjust, and capricious. But Thucy- 
dides felt that the Periclean society was 
exceptional, and almost accidental, though 
he has not been so interpreted. At all 
events, the vices which he describes as due 
to the war at Corcyra were rampant in 
the Cyrene described by Herodotus long 
before. Our author’s reverence for oma 
dides, especially for the Funeral Speech, 
is such that it leads him to many con- 
tortions of exegesis. He comes back 
repeatedly to the famous statement which, 
as it stands, is manifestly false—that the 
Athenians cultivated beauty with cheap- 
ness (evréAca). He first translates it 
as “without extravagance,’ which is 
not the meaning of the word, used, like 
our “ cheapness,” with a flavour of con- 
tempt. He afterwards faces the word, 
but tries to explain it of the devotion of 
the artists who worked for small pay 
to do honour to their goddess. He here 
transfers the feelings of medieval cathe- 
dral-builders to these Periclean artisans. 
But these men were not religious in the 
medieval sense, nor will any subtleties 
of exegesis get rid of the account he 
himself gives of the cost of the Parthenon 
as 840,000/. of our money, the gold and 
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ivory statue of Athena as 1,200,0001. (!), 
and the sum of these and other decorative 
monuments as 9,600,000/. This is his 
own estimate, and in a State which, he 
tells us, never had any real wealth, and 
was never on any sound financial basis. 
To say that such people cultivated beauty 
with cheapness is absurd, and there is 
good reason for emending the text. 


When Mr. Zimmern makes little of 
Attic commerce, he does so by com- 
parison with our twentieth century, 
when the wonders of steam and electricity 
have transformed the world of trade. 
It would have been fairer and more in- 
structive if he had drawn his comparisons 
from the eighteenth century and the 
early part of the nineteenth, when traffic 
by sea and road was still in almost the 
same condition as among the Greeks 
and Romans. Of Greek banking he tells 
us very little. Letters of credit were 
known in Periclean times, insurances for 
risk, and other devices often thought 
modern. He does not say a word on the 
scarcity of gold as prohibiting gold coinage 
till the days of Philip of Macedon; 
and he speaks of the treasures of Delphi 
and Olympia as taboo, and therefore not 
available, whereas we have always been 
told that these temples acted as banks, 
not only for safe depositing of money, 
but also for lending it at interest. 
Pericles certainly speaks of the actual 
gold of the statues of the Parthenon as 
available for a loan. In this as in other 
places Mr. Zimmern has not given an 
estimate of the religion (piety) of the 
Greeks. 


The author’s learning is more German 
and French than English. Wilamowitz 
and Meyer are the oracles. But he seldom 
shows any want of knowledge. When he 
says that the ringleaders of the revolt at 
Mytilene executed by the Athenians 
were “ over 1000,” he ignores the fairly 
certain emendation which makes them 
over 30 (A for A). He speaks of the 
Locrian inscription on piracy as a stone. 
It isa bronze tablet. He denies that there 
is any Waldzauber in the ‘ Bacche.’ 
Perhaps so, but there is plenty in the 
hymns and legends about Pan and the 
Fauns of Praxiteles. 


But in every chapter of this book 
there are flashes of eloquence, there is 
recondite and minute learning, there 
are plausible theories which challenge the 
critic. We can offer no higher commenda- 
tion of the book to the reader. 








The Country of the Blind, and other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells. (Nelson & Sons.) 


Tue chief interest in Mr. Wells’s personal 
selection of his short stories lies in the 
Introduction with which he offers them 
to a fresh public. This collection, he 
declares, contains all those stories which 
he desires to submit to future readers, 
and excludes no story of the slightest 


book might have been larger, but it com- 
prises thirty-three short stories, out of 
some fifty or sixty written by the author. 


Mr. Wells’s Introduction is biographic 
and bibliographic. He was set writing 
short stories in the nineties, when the 
short story was a considered article 
of literary faith. He mentions many 
novelists engaged in the task of per- 
fecting that form of fiction in those days, 
but to our mind in somewhat odd juxtaposi- 
tion. Mr. Wells is probably a better 
creator thancritic.. Mr. Kipling, of course, 
heads his list, and Mr. Barrie follows. It 
is probable that he has thrown the names 
into his page at random, but accident 
would hardly account for a double 
iteration of Mr. Frank Harris’s name. 
** Barrie, Stevenson, Frank Harris....”’ 
What a collocation! It would be absurd 
to quarrel with Mr. Wells for his choice, 
but it is really a jumble of no discrimina- 
tion, and renders us rather suspicious of 
his subsequent remarks on the art of such 
fiction. In the strict sense Mr. Joseph 
Conrad never wrote short stories, only 
truncated long ones. However, it is 
true beyond doubt that the short story 
received an encouragement and _ hospi- 
tality at editorial hands twenty years back 
which it does no longer. Its vulgarization 
has proceeded apace, and the pages of some 
popular magazines show the frank sub- 
mission of their editors to popular taste, 
if the word “taste” can be used at all. 
Nevertheless there are still good stories 
written, some of which are published. 

Mr. Wells’s definition of a short story 
is hardly acceptable. He says :— 


““It may be horrible or pathetic or funny 
or beautiful or profoundly illuminating, 
having only this essential, that it should 
ee fifteen to fifty minutes to read 

oud.” 


This seems to leave the writer wholly at 
liberty, provided his length is all right. 
But there are distinctive differences 
between oil painting and water-colours, 
and mezzotints and etchings; and a 
short story is something more than a 
short long story. The fact is that Mr. 
Wells is a literary anarch, and has no 
respect for forms and dogmas. It is sheer 
perversity to write :— 


“Tt is the tired man with a headache 
who values a work of art for what it does not 
contain.” 


Outside mere scholiasts and other pedants, 
this statement has no application, and 
none at all to current criticism. The dis- 
regard of form is by no means of necessity 
a proof of fecundity, any more than an 
achievement of the unities demonstrates 
genius. 

But to pass from Mr. Wells the critic 
to Mr. Wells the artist, we find his stories, 
as exhibited in this volume, obedient 
to all the canons of art we should 
apply. There are several which we regret 
to see missing, notably a very striking 
one called ‘ Through the Window,’ which 
appeared, if we remember aright, in 
‘The Stolen Bacillus.’ That book con- 





merit. We think that the contents of the 


tributes a goodly number, namely, eight 


tales; ‘The Plattner Story’ also eight, 
but not one or two we should have beep 
glad to see again; ‘ Twelve Stories and 
a Dream,’ seven; ‘ Tales of Space and 
Time,’ three; and there are six which 
have not been reprinted before. Mr. Wells 
says five, but we have no record of any 
appearance of ‘The Obliterated Man’ 
in book-form. Frankly, we should have 
preferred many others which Mr. Wells 
has ignored in making his selection to 
this one. But the others included for 
the first time are all good characteristic 
Wells, and one of them, ‘ The Door in the 
Wall,’ is among his best. 


The range of his work is hardly as great 
as the depth of it. It is only of con. 
paratively recent years that Mr. Wels 
has taken social studies for his themes, 
and it is since then that he has aban. 
doned the short story. Almost all these 
thirty-three belong to his earlier period 
of scientific fantasia, in which he has 
always remained without an equal. His 
progression has been from fantasia to 
realism, and in his later days he has 
entirely shed the romantic promise of 
his youth. The value of * Tono-Bungay’ 
or ‘The New Machiavelli’ is in wholly 
different currency from that of ‘The 
War of the Worlds’ or * The First Men in 
the Moon.’ The qualities of his gifts 
remain, but they are in operation in 
another way: they are engaged not in 
building castles, but in the practical work 
of paving streets and laying drains. This 
is a prosaic illustration, but it will serve. 
The Wells of these stories has passed 
away, and, as he himself says, “ an almost 
obituary manner seems justifiable.” 








The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England.—Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, Vol. IV.; Lancashire, Vol. IV. 
(Constable & Co.) 


THE original scheme for the Victoria 
History of Hampshire provided for its 
completion in four volumes, but the work 
has been carried out on such a generous 
scale that it has been found necessary to 
add a fifth, which will shortly be issued, 
and will deal chiefly with the topography 
of the Isle of Wight. 

This fourth Hampshire volume is the 
most massive of those hitherto issued. 
It contains nearly 700 pages of double 
column text in addition to a considerable 
number of full-page plates and maps 
The text relates to the topography 
parochial history of a large section 0 
the county from the hundreds of Crondall, 
Odiham, and Basingstoke, to those of 
Kingsclere, Fordingbridge, Ringwood, and 
the New Forest, in addition to several 
liberties and the borough of Lymington, 
which are outside hundred limits. 

The full descriptions of manorial 
descents and the general accounts o 
parishes are the work of a variety 
pens, under the supervision of Mr. W. 





Page, the editor in chief. The archi- 
tectural accounts of both churches and 
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old houses are supplied by several com- 
petent writers under the superintendence 
of Mr. C. R. Peers. It should also be 
added that the accounts of the charities 
are supplied by Mr. J. W. Owsley, late 
Official Trustee of Charitable Funds. 
We mention this because it is important 
that authoritative information concerning 
parochial charities should be supplied 
in a standard work ; for it is well known 
that such charities are often the cause 
of parochial disputes and much ill feeling, 
and there is hardly any other local subject 
concerning which mythical statements 
are so frequent. The manorial descents 
are rendered all the more interesting by 
being accompanied by excellent heraldic 
drawings, the work of the Rev. E. E. 
Dorling. 


Slighting remarks have several times 
been printed in fairly good books con- 
cerning the general character and interest 
of Hampshire churches; but this volume is 
sufficient to dispel such criticism. Though 
not nearly so grand in their proportions 
or general features as those of certain 
shires of the West and Midlands or of 
East Anglia, these churches are remark- 
ably diversified in date and style, and 
contain a variety of features of excep- 
tional interest to ecclesiologists. After 
careful reading we may describe the whole 
of the detailed accounts of the churches 
in these pages as laudably accurate, 
and in almost every case of real moment 
the description is made clearer by an 
illustration. Antiquaries who know the 
county, and still more perchance those 
whose knowledge of Hampshire is but 
limited, will welcome, to mention only 
a few details, accounts and _ pictures 
of the noble twelfth-century work at the 
large church of Crondall; the beautiful 
chancel screen of Silchester, with its 
noteworthy cresting; the extraordinary 
woodwork in the exterior of the west end 
of Hartley Wespall; and the exceptional 
timber and brick work, with a timber 
arcade, of the chapel of Mattingley. 


At the same time, it strikes the present 
reviewer, who has a fairly intimate know- 
ledge of the county at large, and par- 
ticularly of the old churches, that the 
accounts are not always so full as they 
might be, and he is not always in accord 
with the dates assigned. With regard to 
Hurstbourne Priors it may be well to 
put on record the fact that the Norman 
arcading to the north and south of the 
altar is composed of the remains of three 
Norman sedilia which were then displaced. 
It might have been pointed out that the 
remarkable chancel arch at Winchfield 
is by far the smallest known example 
of late Norman work ; it is but six feet 
in width. When the reviewer visited 
this place in 1900, the rood beam which 
used to be over this arch was preserved 
at the rectory, but there is no mention of 
it in these pages. At the restoration of 
the church about 1850, various wall- 
paintings were brought to light, and they 
ought to have been mentioned, although 
they have all unfortunately disappeared. 
The chief subjects were St. Christopher 





on the north wall, Lazarus and Dives on 
the south, and the Doom over the tower 
arch, ina highly unusual position. It would 
also have been well to mention, if only in 
a foot-note, that long notes on this church, 
including several memorial stones which 
cannot now be traced, were published in 
1843 in Nichols’s ‘Collectanea’ (viii. 
216-22). 

In the account of the roodscreen of 
Greywell church, which stands six (not 
eight) feet in front of the chancel arch, 
several interesting facts are omitted. 
At the restoration of 1870 it was raised 
some two feet on a new stone base, and 
the panelled platform or floor of the 
roodloft with it. This was an unfortunate 
change, for up to that time the front of 
the loft remained; it was fitted with 
seats, and known as the Men’s Gallery, 
for it was usually occupied by the men 
of the small congregation. The raising of 
the screen necessitated the closing of the 
upper roodstairs door. 


The religious houses of this section of 
the county are for the most part treated 
in ample detail and finely illustrated. 
This is specially the case with the abbeys 
of Romsey and Beaulieu, the planning 
and detailed description of the latter by 
Mr. Brakespear being an excellent piece of 
work. The accounts of the comparatively 
small remains of the priories of Andwell 
and Mottisfont, and of the preceptory of 
Godsfield, are sufficient. We do not 
understand, however, on what principle 
the traces of the once important historic 
nunnery of Wherwell are ignored. The 
like treatment is extended to the priory of 
Breamore. Of the latter house it is 
merely stated that ‘‘ the site is mentioned 
in a deed of 1741.” Any one reading 
this would imagine that the site was 
now unknown; but a field near the 
railway station is called Priory Meadow. 
It is on the west bank of the Avon, and 
various mounds and heaps, with founda- 
tion stones and ancient tiles close to the 
surface, a few moulded stones of different 
dates, and a stone coffin, are surely worthy 
of some examination, or at least of a 
paragraph in a work of this character. 


There is nothing but praise to be 
assigned to the descriptions of the old 
houses, whether large or small, of this 
part of the county. Bramshill House is 
finely illustrated, and its architecture and 
contents are described at length as they 
deserve. The same may be said, with 
even greater emphasis, of the noblest 
of the old mansions of Hampshire, The 
Vyne, in the parish of Sherborne St. 
John. Five plates are assigned, with 
ample letterpress, to the ground plans, 
remains, and excavations on the site of 
Basing House. A word or two of special 
commendation must be spared for the 
thorough research shown by Miss M. 
Curtis in the account of the borough of 
Basingstoke, and by Miss H. L. E. Garbett 
in that of the borough of Lymington. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
greater contrast in scenery and in social 
conditions than that afforded by those 
parts of Hampshire just considered and 





the districts immediately surrounding the 
industrial centres of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. This fourth volume of the history 
of Lancashire, under the editorship of 
Dr. Farrer and Mr. Brownbill, embraces 
the conclusion of the West Derby hundred, 
comprising an admirable historical de- 
scription of Liverpool by Prof. Ramsay 
Muir, and similar descriptions of the 
extensive populous parishes of Wigan 
and Winwick by the editors. The larger 
part of the book is, however, concerned 
with Manchester, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
Eccles in the hundred of Salford. 


Lancashire can make no strong appeal 
to the student of old churches. In its 
palmiest days this part of England com- 
pared unfavourably with other districts 
in this way, whilst the rapid growth of 
an industrious population often necessi- 
tated the alteration and enlargement of 
the more important fabrics. The large 
church of Wigan had its chancel rebuilt 
in 1620, and again in 1845 ; the Bradshagh 
and Legh chapels were also rebuilt in 
1845; whilst the nave was taken down 
and rebuilt from the foundations in 1850. 
The Gerard chapel, itself rebuilt in 1620, 
is the only part of the body of the building 
which escaped nineteenth-century recon- 
struction. The tower, increased in height 
to provide room for a clock and modern 
battlements, retains old work of the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. One of 
the few relics of the old fittings, a four- 
teenth-century font, with graceful quatre- 
foils round the bowl, used successively 
as a water-trough and a flower-pot, lies 
neglected in the garden of Wigan Hall ; 
it would be a work of piety to restore it 
to the shelter of the church’s walls. 


The story of Winwick church is mueh 
the same: the chancel was entirely re- 
built in 1847-8 by the elder Pugin, and 
the history of the remainder of the fabric 
has been much obscured by repairs and 
rebuildings. There is one old detail of 
considerable interest preserved in the 
vestry, which was recovered from a small 
house to the east of the church about 
1900 ; it isa large portion, 15 ft. in length, 
of the beam of the projecting front of the 
ancient roodloft, carved with much deli- 
cacy out of the solid. It is a pity that no 
illustration of this remarkable piece of 
carving is given in these pages; it is 
pictured and fully described by Mr. 
Aymer Vallance in ‘Memorials of Old 
Lancashire ’ (1909). 

The history of Manchester is set forth 
with much precision. The old collegiate 
church, now the Cathedral, notwith- 
standing wholesale restoration and not a 
little rebuilding, retains clear evidences 
of its architectural history from the early 
days of Edward III. onwards, whilst the 
old screenwork is of no small interest. 
The stalls of the quire, with misericords, are 
thirty in number; they jare very fine 
examples of the dawn of the sixteenth 
century. It is a fortunate thing; that the 
project for building anentirely new cathe- 
dral, first mooted in 1881, was abandoned. 
The ground plan is well executed, and the 
photographic full-page plates of the quire 
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and the stallwork are admirable of their 
kind. 


Within the hundred of Salford, not- 
withstanding the abnormal growth of 
smoky industries, the number of old 
halls and houses of interest which survive, 
or of which full particulars are known in 
the near past, is considerable. The editors 
are to be congratulated on the fine series 
of plates and drawings which are supplied 
of these houses of important families, 
as well as on the careful architectural and 
historical descriptions. Of Ordsall Hall 
two plans and four large plates are pro- 
vided. In its best days this hall was an 
excellent example of a medieval half- 
timbered house. Although during the 
past two generations it has suffered much 
from neglect, and is “‘ surrounded by a 
wilderness of mean and dirty streets,” it 
still possesses features of exceptional 
interest. In 1896-8 it was repaired and 
in parts rebuilt by Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, and is now used as a clergy 
training school. 


The delightful old buildings known as 
Chetham’s Hospital are adequately dis- 
cussed and pictured, and we are glad to 
see particular attention paid to the old 
timber church of St. Laurence Denton, 
which is little known, though it is fairly 
close to one of the important tramcar 
routes which now facilitate travel in all 
directions. 


The other old halls of this hundred 
which are herein illustrated offer fine 
examples of half-timber work, but can only, 
through the exigencies of space, be just 
named. They are the halls of Hough, 
Clayton, Hough End, Barlow, Slade, 
Denton, Hyde, Wardley, Kempnough, 
and Agecroft. 


Good plates and descriptions are sup- 
plied of the most interesting fifteenth- 
century glass in the church of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. That is one of the three 
churches in Lancashire possessing a ring 
of twelve bells; the others are St. 
Nicholas’s, Liverpool, and St. Mary’s, 
Oldham. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Kingdoms of the World. By Lloyd 
Osbourne. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir is strange that a sense of humour, 
which shows itself uninterruptedly in the 
relations of his honest hero, Matt. Brough- 
ton, with his countrymen (notably in the 
case of some clamorously impertinent 
letters), should not have prevented Mr. 
Osbourne from making “copy” of the 
sorrows of one of the most tragic living 
figures in Europe. “The offence is 
rank’: we can say no more and no less. 
Apart from that, we are inclined to 
rate this book high. A mystery of the 
South Sea Islands, which leads to Brough- 
ton’s being perpetually thwarted in his 
multifarious schemes of life, and threatened 
with the loss of a love even more vital, 





is well preserved to the end, and involves 
a lively train of incidents. The scenes of 
American life are exhilarating, and the 
contrast of Kanaka simplicity in its tropical 
setting is admirable. The narrative (with 
an occasional obscurity, possibly due to 


haste) is vivid; the characterization 
trenchant. Yet some readers will be more 
pained than pleased. 


No Man's Land. By Louis J. Vance. 
(Grant Richards.) 


One thing is required for the thorough 
enjoyment of this American tale—the 
essential improbability of its plot must 
be forgotten. Garrett Coast, whilst en- 
deavouring to stay the suicidal hand of 
Douglas Blackstock, who has murdered 
an inconvenient acquaintance in a frenzy 
of ill-temper, is himself accused of having 
committed the crime and attempting to 
perpetrate another. Released from prison 
after being sentenced to death, he acci- 
dentally finds the murderous and perjured 
Blackstock living on a barren island, 
married to the beautiful maiden whom he 
himself had hoped to win. Never had a 
melodramatic story a more conventional 
plot. But the narrative is so swift in 
movement and ingenious in detail that it 
grips the attention from the opening page 
to the last. It has, too, an original and 
most attractive figure in a detective whose 
volubility is not less astounding than his 
resourcefulness. This one piece of cha- 
racter-drawing, to say nothing of the ease 
with which the story is written, lifts it 
above the class of melodramatic fiction 
to which in design it belongs. 





The Bolted Door. By 


George Gibbs. 
(Appleton & Co.) 


WHEN a spoilt American beauty is con- 
strained by the terms of her uncle’s will 
to choose between poverty and marriage 
with an unknown cousin who is not in her 
set, and when, moreover, her affections 
are already engaged, we can safely look 
forward to a comedy of errors and em- 
barrassments before the inevitable happy 
ending is achieved. The author handles 
his situation skilfully, and produces the 
atmosphere of New York smart society 
somewhat after the manner of Mr. 
Robert Chambers. The character of Abby 
Kempton, a smart society woman with a 
fine nature, is sympathetically drawn. 
Jealousy and some other emotions are 
brought into play before the young 
people are ultimately united; but, even 
so, the volte-face of the heroine, who 
almost to the last moment behaves with 
consistent unpleasantness, is nearly as 
surprising as the hero’s generosity. We 
are left with the impression that, in spite 
of Natalie’s surrender, it is just as well 
for her husband’s future happiness that 
his new mechanical invention has proved 
a financial success. Otherwise he might 
regret his choice of a mate. 





The Unofficial Honeymoon. By Dolf 
Wyllarde. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE author warns readers that her story 
has been made purposely impossible in 
all its details. It seems to us impossible 
in conception rather than in detail; 
and this is surely what it was intended 
to be. 


Major Trelawny is cast up half-dead 
upon an island in the Pacific, together 
with a poor specimen of girlhood who 
had admired him distantly without being 
noticed by him. Only in some ways 
does the hero justify the author’s fore- 
word. His first return to consciousness, 
his impulsive relief at finding a companion 
in his desolation, and his primitive annoy- 
ance when his exhausted body realizes 
that it will have to find nourishment also 
for hers, are recounted with psychological 
precision. It is his Crusoe-like qualities 
which diminish our interest in him, 
because they manifest themselves in so 
sudden and unnatural a manner. The 
narrow-minded girl, however, under the 
broadening influence of the island, is an 
always interesting character. From a 
stunted creature she develops into a 
healthy woman. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In one of the introductions to the new 
numbers of the ‘Centenary Biographical 
Edition”? of Thackeray (Smith & Elder) 
Lady Ritchie makes another quotation from 
George Meredith, to which we cheerfully say 
ditto: ‘‘Such is the verisimilitude of the 
dialogues [in his novels] that they might 
seem to be heard from the mouths of living 
speakers.’ The latest volumes—the Round- 
about Papers and Denis Duval—represent 
Thackeray at his best intwo kinds. Walker's 
designs to ‘Denis’ are charming; and, 
strange to say—despite a preference for 
back views of the Master—-Cnarles Keene’s 
are excellent, too. But why show Thacke- 
ray at the Heenan-Sayers fight when he says 
expressly that he was not there? We 
should have liked, also, some light on the 
smaller illustrations. Who did the American 
eagle for the essay ‘On Half a Loaf’? It 
has a curious look of John Proctor of Will 
o the Wisp. And the gorilla at p. 153 ?— 
that is none of Thackeray’s. The two 
portraits are good; but the full-length is 
unattractive. 


What is attractive, however, is the charm- 
ing chit-chat about the origin of the papers, 
written and unwritten. How delightful 
should have been that on ‘ Streatham, Mrs. 
Thrale, Thrale, Johnson, &c.’ And one 
can imagine how memories of Brighton 
would have accumulated round the figure of 
fat old Martha Gunn, the ‘ Queen of _the 
Bath,” who dipped George III., and lived 
to be played tricks by the Prince of Wales. 
Lady Ritchie says she recently found a 
bundle of those ‘‘ Thorns in the Cushion 
which her father turned to such good account. 
But where is the spoon with the little galley 
slave which figures as the initial to the ad- 
mirable paper on Thomas Hood ? 

“The unpublished Chapter of ‘Denis 
Duval’” is a double misnomer, since it 
has been published, and is not a chapter, 
being no more than four pages. But even 
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in that limited area the author’s hand is 
felt. There is pleasant gossip about an old 
armchair on which Burke had sat, and over 
the back of which had once depended the 
queue of Dr. Carmichael-Smyth. This also 
gerves as @ pretext for an account of the 
society at Fairport, where Admiral Duval 
lived when he was not fighting the French. 
It gives @ picture of the Agnes of the story 
in the winter of her days :— 


‘Madame Duval used always to wear a dress of 
grey figured silk, with sleeves ruffled at the elbow, 
a | mittens of black lace: she walked on the 
prettiest little velvet high-heeled shoes, bearin 
a tortoise shell cane before her, which she hel 
daintily between thumb and finger.” 


And (like Swift’s ‘‘ Stella”’) she took’ snuff, 
for we are told that she carried a box 
“which she used with a perfect grace’’) 
given to her husband by the Count de 
Grasse of Cowper’s ‘Colubriad.’ There 
is a copy of a water-colour by Thackeray 
of a scene for ‘Denis,’ where the boy is 
flying from his grandfather’s blows to the 
protection of Dr. Barnard, who looks younger 
than we expected. Incidentally we gather 
that Walker’s Illustrations were usually 
based on the author’s indicatory sketches. 
There is @ facsimile page of the novel, 
as well as a facsimile of the neat, 
laborious notes which Thackeray, notwith- 
standing his desultory way of writing, found 
time to take. The entire Introduction to 
‘Denis Duval’ is of the first interest, full 
of the details that delight the votary—full 
of those gentle touches of which Lady 
Ritchie, and Lady Ritchie alone, has the 
secret. It ends fittingly with part of Lord 
Houghton’s finished lines in The Cornhill 
for February, 1864. 


More Letters to my Son. (Chapman & 
Hall.) —In May, 1910, readers in the 
United States were treated to an exhi- 
bition of the imaginative side of British 
motherhood called ‘Letters to my Son,’ 
which, associated with the furtherance of 
& patriotic object, achieved considerable 
success in this country. We have now 
before us a further instalment of letters, 
written, like their forerunners, before the 
birth of the child to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The mother (a soldier's wife) 
writes to the unborn about his nursery, 
the domestic cat, the museum which his 
parents have formed for his amusement and 
instruction, his ancestors, his marriage and 
her hope that he will be a cheerful and in- 
spiring person. She imagines him so vividly 
that his future words and actions are present 


in her mind like memories rather than 
dreams, 


It is natural in such a case, even more 
than in that of ‘ An Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters,’ to look for evidence of a deliberate 
literary quality, and we find it in the letter 

On the World’s Pipers.’ It is natural 
also to look for the lawful food of the 
parodist, and that may be found on p. 66. 
Nevertheless the charm of the writer’s rare 
personality, the pathos of her ignorance, 
the caressing quality of her voice, enlist our 
sympathy, and, in knowing her as intimately 
as her communicativeness permits, many 
young readers may impart a glow to their 
formal respect for maternal and conjugal 
ove. Less easy to praise, though praise- 
worthy, is the way in which this series of 
letters conveys an atmosphere of cosiness 
and seclusion benignant to all within it, 
but essentially aristocratic. The letter 
entitled ‘ Walking in the Meadows’ beauti- 
fully idealizes aristocratic love, even while 
faintly amusing us with its tribute of a 
sigh to love less fortunate. The son is told 





how, after a delightful stroll, his mother, 
returning home with his father at sunset, 
saw, 


“through the open window of the dining-room, 
Ellen putting the finishing touches to the dinner- 
table. It was all so intimate, so homelike, and so 
kind that I felt asif I were resting in some great 
heart. 

“Tf only every woman might be as happy as I.” 


® Rambles around French Chdteauxr, by 
Frances M. Gostling (Mills & Boon), is a 
book hardly worthy of the talent of the 
accomplished author of ‘The Bretons at 
Home,’ to which The Atheneum gave a well- 
deserved tribute of praise on June 26th, 
1909. The title of the present volume is 
somewhat of a misnomer, as the work is 
merely a guide-book narrative of a long and 
apparently rapid tour in a motor-car 
through a very large area of France. Many 
of the places described on the journey con- 
tain no chateaux, while at numerous points 
of the route the travellers passed within a 
short drive of an historical chateau of great 
interest which they did not take the trouble 
to visit. 


The Atheneum in reviewing ‘ The Bretons 
at Home’ suggested that Mrs. Gostling was 
capable of making an excellent guide-book 
for the parts of France with which she is 
well acquainted. The volume before us, 
but for the haste with which it has been 
written, would be a good guide-book for the 
places she visited. But not one in a thou- 
sand tourists could possibly go over the 
ground covered in her journey. Starting 
from Havre, she followed the Seine to 
Fontainebleau. Then, passing by Sens, 
Auxerre, Vichy, and Le Puy, she crossed the 
Cevennes to the lower Rhone valley, which 
she left at Arles, travelling by Montpellier 
and Carcassonne to Foix. Thence she went 
due north, by ‘Toulouse, Cahors, and 
Limoges, to the chateaux of the Loire ; 
and then by Laval and Rennes to St. Malo, 
where the journey ended. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more delightful 
‘circular tour’’ in France, if it had really 
taken the form of a “ramble.” But 
rambling and motoring are unfortunately 
contradictory terms, and, though no dates 
are given in the book, its pages are full of 
evidence that the journey was rushed through 
in fewer weeks than it ought to have taken 
months to accomplish. 


Thus at Sens her travelling companion 
was in such desperate haste to hurry onward 
that she had no time to see the relics of 
Thomas & Becket in the cathedral, as she 
could not wait till the singing of the Office 
was over. However, she was compensated 
by the quality of the music of that service, 
which, usually detestable in the metro- 
politan church of that most anti-clerical 
province, ‘“‘ swept round the mighty pillars, 
rising into the vaulted roofs till every corner 
was filled with a rich orgy of sound.” 
Further south she tore through Viviers, one 
of the most fascinating of the smaller epis- 
copal cities of France, without a word of 
description except that the inn was “ curious 
with its Renaissance carvings....but we 
have no time....for we must begin our 
long run down the valley if we are to reach 
Avignon before dark.” 


If Mrs. Gostling had not been in such a 
hurry to complete the various stages of 
her journey, she might have used her un- 
doubted gift of observation in offering to 
her readers a number of graphic sketches of 
French provincial life and scenes, with which 
she is in complete sympathy. A much less 
accomplished writer could have filled a 
volume, as this is mainly filled, with material 





derived from guide-books, and her erudition 
in this way is so full of inaccuracies that it 
seems to have been transcribed in haste from 
French local manuals. In the same de- 
partment as Viviers, the Ardéche, she gives 
@ page of eulogy to ‘the great Boissy 
d’Anglas ’’ who “ voted for the death of the 
King.” Whatever his other titles to great- 
ness, Boissy d’Anglas did not possess that 
of a regicide, as he voted three times in the 
Convention against the execution of Louis 
XVI. Further down the Rhone she says 
that ‘‘ the castle of Beaucaire looked down 
on Simon de Montfort come to besiege the 
Huguenots ’’—who did not exist for three 
and a half centuries after Simon’s crusade 
against the Albigenses. Perhaps it was the 
local guide-book which induced her to call 
the sister of Martha of Tarascon, ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene,” in spite of Renan, who, in a 
famous letter to Sainte-Beuve on the legend- 
ary sojourn of les Saintes Maries in this part 
of Provence, wrote: ‘Marie de Magdala 
n’a rien de commun avec Marie de Béthanie, 
sceur de Marthe et de Lazare.” 

That might be a point of controversy ; 
but not so the history of the Chateau de 
Blois as transcribed by the author of this 
volume. ‘‘To write the story of Blois,” 
she says, ‘‘ would mean to write the greater 
part of the history of the Kings and Queens 
of France, for they have almost all dwelt 
in this lordly castle.’ It is to be feared 
that Mrs. Gostling has not studied “the 
greater part of the history of the Kings 
and Queens of France,’”’ or she would have 
found out that only a minute proportion 
of them, during one period, were ever 
at Blois. That period lasted 170 years, 
from the accession of Louis XII. in 1498 
to the last visit paid to Blois by Louis XIV. 
in 1668. The account of this famous 
chateau is carelessly done. At the assassina- 
tion of the Duc de Guise, the victim was 
admitted to the King’s cabinet not by a 
“*Hussar”’—as that type of light cavalry 
was unknown in France for another two 
hundred years—-but by the hwissier de la 
chambre, as we should say ‘the gentleman 
usher of the bedchamber.” The following 
day there was no need for Henri III. “ to 
be giving orders for the capture of the other 
brother, the Cardinal de Guise’”’: he was 
already a prisoner in the chateau. The 
neighbouring Chateau de Chaumont is not 
‘‘occupied by the Duc de Broglie,’ but 
belongs to the brother of the late Duke. 
It, we are told, “became for a time the 
home of Madame de Staél, who here com- 
posed some of her most charming works,” 
which is rather @ jejune version of an 
interesting episode in the stormy life of 
Necker’s daughter. Even if our author 
knew nothing about this, she might have 
ascertained the interesting fact that the 
house to which Madame de Staél was exiled 
now belongs to her great-grandson. 

It is in no carping spirit that we have 
made these observations about Mrs. Gost 
ling’s volume. But for her name on the 
title-page, it would scarcely have been worth 
while to review at length an account of a 
motoring tour in France. We read it in the 
hope of meeting with many of her descrip- 
tions of French country life, such as we 
referred to at the beginning of this notice. 
The men and women of the people, whom, 
when she likes, she can portray admirably, 
are few here, and not often interesting. 
Once or twice the author shows a glimpse 
of her faculty of reproducing conversations 
with country-people, as in the description 
given by the innkeeper at Chateaudun, 
of the heroic defence of that little town 
on October 18th, 1870; but such oppor- 
tunities are too rarely seized in these 
pages. 
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A remarkable feature of this volume is a 
little preface by M. de Nolhac, the Keeper 
of the galleries of Versailles, who makes 
some general observations in the good 
French which he habitually writes, but who 
does not say that he has read the chapters 
which follow. What is more remarkable 
is that there is no mention of this preface 
or of M. de Nolhac, on the title-page, in the 
table of contents, or in the index. 


THE Encyclopedia of Islam in its ninth 
part (Luzac & Co.) displays a fresh change of 
editors. Profs. Houtsma and Arnold 
remain, but Prof. Schaade, to whom we 
referred in our notice on July 15th, has 
retired, as Dr. Seligsohn did before. So 
long as Dr. Houtsma retains his post we 
may be sure that the scholarly character 
of the work will not suffer ; and Prof. T. W. 
Arnold’s collaboration has improved the 
English edition, though something still 
remains to be desired. 


Part IX. completes the letter A, and 
extends to Bahira. Most of the former 
contributors continue to write on their 
special subjects, as noticed in our reviews 
of previous parts; but we observe that 
Mr. W. Irvine, the editor of Manucci, has 
been selected to write the article on Aurang- 
zib, whose name, in accordance with the 
system adopted (but by no means uniformly 
obeyed) for less familiar names, he spells 
Awrangzéb. The article is too brief and 
colourless, and the bibliography omits the 
well-known biography in the “ Rulers of 
India”’ series. Mr. H. Beveridge contri- 
butes some Indian biographies, and Mr. J. S. 
Cotton writes with authority on Indian 
towns. Dr. G. Yver’s articles on North- 
African subjects are always admirable, 
and his full accounts of the Aurés (here spelt 
Awras) and of Bagirmi are good examples of 
his ability. A well-informed account of 


St. Sophia (under Aya Sdfia) is furnished by 
Dr. K. Siissheim, but the bibliography might 
have been fuller. The Azhar mosque and 
university are treated at much greater 
length, and with adequate knowledge, 
by the late Dr. Vollers, though some of his 
personal views are open to debate. 


Two important cities (besides Babylon, 
which hardly belongs to Islam) occur under 
B in this part, Baalbek and Baghdad. The 
account of the former by one of its explorers, 
Dr. M. Sobernheim, deals almost exclusively 
with the history of the Mohammedan town ; 
but the learned writer remarks in reference 
to the Greek name Heliopolis that the 
inferred connexion of Baalbek with the cult 
of the sun-god is supported by the Arabic 
name Biq&‘el-‘Aziz, where ‘Aziz is not to be 
taken as referring to the son of Saladin, 
but to the associate (or, as he is somewhat 
affectedly styled the “ paredros’’) of the 
sun-god who was worshipped in North and 
Central Syria. If the plateau were, never- 
theless, named after any prince of the 
Ayyibid dynasty, it would be the grandson 
(son of al-Zahir), not the son, of Saladin. 
In the plan of the citadel the words of the 
German edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
are retained, but the explanatory text is in 
English, except that “stripped” is printed 
for ‘‘ striped.’ The earlier half of the article 
on Baghdad is well compiled by Dr. Streck, 
but the latter part, including the topo- 
graphical section, is unsigned. It is, of 
course, largely based upon Mr. Guy le 
Strange’s excellent work. 


M. Huart is responsible for many articles 
on Persian subjects, and among them he 
treats of the Bab, in a formal manner and 
without enthusiasm. One has to turn to 
his separate articles on Babi and Baha’ 





Allah for further information on the sect 
founded by the Bab, and we presume that 
there will eventually be another addition 
under Subh-i-Azal. It would have been 
more convenient if these articles had been 
combined, and cross-references added under 
the several heads. Cross-references are not 
sufficiently employed in this ‘ Encyclopaedia.’ 
It is advertised as useful “‘not only to 
Orientalists, but....any one desiring infor- 
mation”’; yet any one who wants to know 
the history of the town of Azov will not look 
for it under Azak, and there is no cross- 
reference under Azov or Azow. 

M. Huart’s articles on Babek and Baber 
seem to us inadequate. Indeed, the fault 
of too many articles in this valuable work is 
that they give the bare “facts” without 
criticisms or generalizations. Dr. C. A. 
Becker’s Egyptian articles are uniformly 
competent and careful, but under Babylon 
of Egypt he might have referred to Mr. 
A. J. Butler’s ‘Arab Conquest of Egypt’ 
and some curious notes in Lane’s ‘Cairo 
Fifty Years Ago.’ Prof. Goldziher’s essay 
on Bada’, in theology, is @ model which 
other contributors might imitate. We must 
not omit a reference to Dr. Barthold’s 
excellent article on Badakhshan; whilst 
the short notices under Badiya and Badr 
(Pir) may be mentioned as dealing with 
interesting and uncommon subjects. 


THE sumptuous edition of ‘‘ The Collected 
Works of Ambrose Bierce’? (New York, 
Neale Publishing Company), which was be- 
gun over two years ago, is now completed. 

Vol. VIL, The Devil's Dictionary, appears 
for the first time under its own desperate 
and predestined title. It seems that an 
earlier publisher liked well the matter 
of the book, but lacked courage for 
the name, so it appeared as ‘The Cynic’s 
Word-Book,’ ‘‘a name,” says Mr. Bierce 
sententiously, ‘“‘which the author had 
not the power to reject nor the happiness 
to approve.” The book called forth a 
swarm of unworthy (and occasionally dis- 
honest) imitations—‘“* The Cynic’s This, The 
Cynic’s That, and The Cynic’s t’Other,”’ 
say the present publishers, taking up the 
tale of wrongs—‘‘and among them they 
brought the word ‘cynic’ into disfavour 
so deep that any book bearing it was damned 
in advance of publication.”” What would 
have occurred had the run been started on 
the word “ Devil,’ we shudder to guess. 

The book is an alphabetical list of remarks 
on things in general—most of them cynical, 
and devoutly intended, we can believe, to 
be diabolic. Dealing with a wide range of 
topics as well as a great number of words, 
it presents a sort of summary index of the 
author’s characteristic views as well as his 
literary aptitudes and poses. A sameness 
in the intention tends to tire, especially when 
it is ill-intention; and many things are 
not bewilderingly new. ‘‘ BruTE, n. See 
HusBAND ” owes its merit to its position, 
as it follows the article Bride. Collocation 
has its uses in other cases also: ‘ Aca- 
DEME, n. An ancientschool where morality 
and philosophy were taught. AcapEmy, n. 
(from Academe). A modern school where 
football is taught.’ The second of these 
words has in America a definite meaning, 
like Public School among us, which gives 
force to the sarcasm. Sometimes irony 
sophisticated and ponderous is conjoined 
with fun of a more simple sort, as in 
** HONORABLE, adj. Afflicted with an im- 
pediment in one’s reach. In _ legislative 
bodies it is customary to mention all mem- 
bers as honorable; as ‘the honorable 
member is a scurvy cur.’”’ We discover 


frankness, and the humility of true learning, 





in other notices. For instance, ‘‘ Hasu, 
m. There is no definition for this word— 
nobody knows what hash is.” Affiliation 
with certain older English writers is sug- 
gested by “Hearse, n. Death’s baby- 
carriage,’ and “PATIENCE, n. A minor form 
of despair, disguised as a virtue.’ Those 
to whom the term applies may find either 
consolation or rebuke in “ JEALOUS, adj. 
Unduly concerned about the preservation of 
that which can be lost only if not worth 
keeping.’ We are left to guess whether 
the reference intended by ‘“‘ ONCE, adv. 
Enough ” is marriage or electrocution ; but 
the author sees in the adoption of the latter 
form of capital punishment by New Jersey 
“the first instance known to this lexico- 
grapher of anybody questioning the ex- 
pediency of hanging Jerseymen.” 
Substantial intellectual value belongs to a 
great many entries that deal with a few large 
groups of subjects (politics, philosophy, &c.), 
but are individually too long for quotation. 


Regarding the Negligible Tales of Vol. VIII. 
we need only say that they are fitly named, 
and might well have been overlooked by the 
author in making this collection. Murder 
as a Good Joke is a theme that soon tires, 
and poor tales of the sea make dry reading 
ashore or anywhere else. A _ perplexed 
speculation as to the precise nature of the 
mental difference (national and_ personal) 
which makes this sort of boyish humour 
seem worth while to a mature American is 
the only drop of interest we have been able to 
extract from the bulk of these tales. We 
except a few which reflect exuberantly on 
the Fourth Estate as it exists in America; 
and ‘ The Major’s Tale,’ a first-rate example 
of the raconteur’s art in matter and manner 


More interesting are ‘ On with the Dance,’ 
and the ‘Epigrams’ which complete the 
volume. The former, a long philosophical 
and historical vindication of the dance 
against the foolish charge of being per se 
of immoral tendency, is a notable piece of 
writing and reasoning, and pleasantly re- 
dolent of cited literature, old and new. 


Vols. IX. and X. are entitled Tangential 
Essays and The Opinionator respectively. 
Both titles seem to indicate a disposition 
on the author’s part to hedge, or at least to 
deprecate a too rigid construction of his 
text from page to page. That is natural 
enough; for in making a selection from the 
miscellaneous output of forty years of 
journalism @ writer may reasonably have an 
eye to other things than the presentation 
of his full and final opinion on the subjects 
of discourse. 


We should like to think that perversity 
alone was Mr. Bierce’s aim in some instances 
in which he seems to us to have written 
rather rudely and noisily. His animad- 
versions on the novel, for example, we should 
like to be able to explain as having been 
written with the tongue in the cheek and 
the eye exclusively fixed on Mr. Howells. 
Not because we ourselves bear an ill will 
towards Mr. Howells and his stories (very 
much the reverse), but because Mr. Bierce s 
onslaught on the novel might be held justified, 
or at least excused, if read as belonging to 
the warfare waged against ‘ The Lady of the 
Aroostook’ and her sister novelettes what time 
(in the late eighties) these seemed to many the 
end, if not the apex, of prose fiction. 

Unfortunately, that historical explana- 
tion is not available. For though Mr. 
Bierce’s hostile intention towards Mr. 
Howells specially is manifest and avowed, 
he broadens the scope of his dis- 
respect, and writes of the novel generally 
in @ way which really puts him out of court. 
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It might be interesting to consider what 
are the prepossessions, the constituents of the 
alienating view of life, which make such a 
solecism possible in an intelligence so acute. 
Lacking space for that excursus, let us say 
that, though our author’s other critical pro- 
nouncements (most of which are placed in 
‘The Opinionator’) are ianmeetial enough, 
none is so flagrantly wide of the mark, and 
many must have been a distinct mental 
acquisition to the public which Mr. Bierce 
instructs. It is paradoxical, but pleasing, 
to find a writer so ruthless, and with such an 
aptitude for contempt, defending the gentle 
poetry of Mr. Austin against the disparage- 
ments which sometime rioted among the 
superior persons of the Middle (and Farther) 
West. After some excellent quotations and 
as excellent comments thereon, he transcribes 
the beautiful sonnet ‘ Love’s Wisdom,’ and 
asks, with characteristic determination to 
insult the unworthy :— 


“Will the merry Pikes of the Lower Mississippi 
littoral and the gambolling whalebackers of the 
Duluth hinterland be pleased to say what is laugh - 
able in all this?” 


They probably said something else first ; 
but the reference reminds us that Mr. Bierce 
is entitled to the liberties which he claims 
for others—of being judged, namely, by the 
best, and not the worst, that they have 
done. The best that he has done is not in 
these two volumes, but in those (Vols. II. 
and III. of this collection) containing his 
greater short stories. Nevertheless the last 
two volumes, dealing with a great variety 
of themes and occasions in many mental 
keys—satirical and serious, controversial 
and playful—offer too full a sampling of their 
author’s quality not to contain much that 
can be admired and enjoyed. The great 
fault or misfortune of Mr. Bierce is that, 
when he is not kept right by the pressure 
of an artistic purpose serious enough to 
inhibit the characteristic sallies of his 
intelligence, his writing is apt to be 
punctuated with lapses and excesses, tags 
of humour or extravagances of verbiage, 
which bring it into line, for the moment 
at least, with very common matter. He 
has more wits, and even (though this may 
seem a contradiction in terms) more power 
and character, than he has known how to 
manage to his own best credit in literature. 


Out of the Ivory Palaces. By P. H. 
Ditchfield. (Mills & Boon.)—There is an old 
Spanish proverb which says that an author’s 
pen, like children’s legs, improves with 
exercise. There is not infrequently some 
truth in this saying, but it is not supported 
by the book before us, which shows a distinct 
falling-off from several of the more industrious 
collections of the same writer. Mr. Ditch- 
field is well known as a voluminous author 
on all manner of subjects connected with 
the popular sides of archxology, and has 
often been an expert gleaner from a great 
variety of sources. On this occasion he 
has swept together into three hundred 
pages a collection of matter surprisingly 
incongruous, and in some cases trivial. 

Mottoes for houses, a letter of Beau 
Brummell, the Lisbon earthquake (reprinted 
from a magazine), lepers in England, the 
diary of a Mutiny hero, flint collecting 
(oddly termed ‘ Prehistoric Palaces’’), old 
booksellers, ballads on the Spanish Armada, 
sea encroachments, punishments in France, 
and an out-of-date invasion-scare article 
(from Pearson’s Magazine) are all included 
in this miscellaneous book, while the last 
chapter is devoted to ‘The Palace of 
Success: an Allegorical Fancy.’ One might 
expect something more homogeneous from 
the grandiose title. 





The book is not free from carelessness and 
inaccuracy. About a page is assigned to 
the engulfing by the sea of the ancient and 
once thriving port of Dunwich. Mr. Ditch- 
field, at the top of p. 278, states that Dun- 
wich ‘‘ had (according to the Survey) fifty- 
two churches, a monastery, a town hall, 
hospital, and the dignity of possessing a 
mint.’ This statement has often appeared 
in print, but is inaccurate. The Domesday 
Survey says nothing of the kind; at that 
time Dunwich had three churches. In 
1256 the total of the churches in the wide- 
spread Deanery of Dunwich was only forty- 
eight. Lower down on the same page we 
find a contradiction of the previous asser- 
tion. Mr. Ditchfield writes: ‘It [Dunwich] 
could never have had more than ten churches 
and monasteries.””’ Even this afterthought 
is unhappy. Dunwich in medieval days 
had within its walls a Benedictine priory, 
large establishments of both Dominican 
and Franciscan friars, an important pre- 
ceptory of Knights Templars, and two 
religious hospitals of considerable size. 
There were also at least six distinct churches, 
as well as several chapels. 

Nearly a whole chapter is devoted to 
sanctuaries and their privileges, which 
might be easily corrected. Mr. Ditchfield 
says that 
**the inferior churches were not often resorted to, 
and this for a very excellent reason. Although 
avengers or ministers of justice dared not infringe 
the sacredness of sanctuary, they could guard the 
gates and doors of the church, and so prevent 
their victim from receiving any food.” 


The truth of the matter is that the medieval 
sanctuary-seekers of England took refuge 
in the ordinary parish churches, using even 
the smallest and most remote country 
churches, with far greater frequency than 
the few chartered sanctuaries with special 
privileges, such as Durham or Beverley. 
It can be readily proved from Assize and 
Coroners’ Rolls that for every fugitive to a 
chartered sanctuary, there were at least a 
score who took advantage of the ordinary 
churches. Moreover, no avenger or minister 
of justice would have dared to intercept 
the food supply of the fugitive; that the 
church was bound to give him for forty 
days, at the end of which time (if not pre- 
viously) the coroner appeared to grant 
free passage to the nearest port. 


A FIFTH edition of that useful handbook, 
Stevens’s Elements of Mercantile Law (Butter- 
worth & Co.), has been issued, and, like the 
third and fourth, is the work of Mr. Herbert 
Jacobs. There are several new chapters, 
notably on ‘ Companies’ and ‘ Arbitrations’ 
by Mr. F. Porter Faussett, and on ‘Stock 
Exchange Transactions’ by Mr. W. B. 
Devas. The latter subject is handled in a 
very lucid manner, and gives the student a 
clear idea of the complicated machinery that 
is put in motion by a simple purchase or sale 
of Stock Exchange securities. The trans- 
action known as “ buying in”’ is explained, 
but we think readers would be disappointed 
if they attempted to carry out the directions. 
The chapter on ‘Companies’ is entirely 
devoted to the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, which has codified the law on 
the subject. The selection of this handbook 
by the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England, the Incorporated Society of 
Accountants, the Institute of Secretaries, and 
other examining bodies as a textbook for their 
examinations is a testimony to its usefulness. 


Messrs. METHUEN have done a real 
service to readers of slender resources by 
republishing Mr. Graham Balfour’s Life of 
Stevenson at a shilling. 





ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 


THOUGH he had well passed the limit of 
the ordinary life of man, and had laid down 
the toils of an anxious and exacting office, 
it was difficult to regard Dr. Alexander as 
not still an active worker. And in fact, till 
the last, that singular keenness of interest 
in all the doings of men, which marked him 
through his long life, was fresh and unabated. 
Letters to personal friends, as well as striking 
verse at critical moments in national life, 
showed how much alive he was to all that 
was going on in the world, and how clearly 
he saw and how wisely judged. 

William Alexander, the son of the Rev. 
Robert Alexander, Rector of Aghadoey, was 
born on April 13th, 1824, at Derry. He 
died at Torquay on the 12th inst. He was 
at Tonbridge School, and then at Oxford 
enjoyed in turn membership of Exeter, New 
Inn Hall, and Brasenose. His career at the Uni- 
versity is closely associated with his devoted 
attachment to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife and won for herself enduring 
fame as a true poet. He was a student, but 
not a close student—a scholar, but not an 
exact one. He took an ordinary pass 
degree in classics, but (like the late Lord 
ewes was awarded an honorary fourth 
class. 


From the first, literature seemed to be 
the chief attraction of his life, but it attracted 
him most of all because of its influence on 
men. He had an exquisite appreciativeness 
of pure letters, was a keen yet generous 
critic of prose and verse; but these things 
interested him always because of something 
behind and beyond, because they were to him 
revelations of man and of God. It was thus 
that he found his vocation very naturally 
in the Christian ministry. Like Archbishop 
Trench, though he was a true poet, it would 
perhaps be correct to say that he was a poet 
because he was by nature a priest. 

The record of his life is soon told. He 
served various Irish curacies from his 
ordination in 1847, and held two benefices. 
Hebecame Deanof Emly (virtuallya sinecure) ; 
was consecrated Bishop of Derry in 1867 and 
in 1896 was made Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland. He resigned in 
1910, when he had long been the last sur- 
vivor of the Irish bishops appointed before 
the disestablishment of the Church. Asa 
bishop he was just, generous, and sympathetic; 
as an administrator wise, tolerant, and gentle, 
After years of delay he came at last to be 
recognized as the finest representative of 
the Irish character and genius his Church 
during the century had produced, and he 
won the affectionate reverence of every 
class of Irish society and opinion. No man 
was ever more beloved, or more deservedly. 


When the time comes to estimate his 
literary work it will probably ve seen that 
it was pre-eminently that of a preacher and 
apoet. He had not the trick, but the genius, 
of perfect phrase-making; or rather the 
phrases seemed not to be made, but to be 
inevitable, so perfectly did they express the 
thought which was hidden in the hearer’s 
or the reader’s mind. It was this which 
gave the character to his most notable books; 
to his poems, whether sacred or occasional ; 
to his Bampton Lectures on the Psalms ; 
to his sermons or addresses, the most famous 
of which perhaps is the volume called 
‘Primary Convictions’; and to his com- 
mentaries. In these there was always the 
strength of intense sincerity embodied in 
expression of the most striking felicity: 
there was originality, acuteness, above all 
charm. But the philosophy, where it was 
profound, was, as it were, natural rather than 
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reasoned ; the scholarship was sympathetic 
rather than critical. Thus it is difficult to 
say that any of his books will survive. 
Compare, for example, his Bampton Lectures 
with those of Dr. Cheyne, and you are in a 
different world; yet it would be rash to 
assert that the scholarship of the latter is 
final, still more s0 to say it represents equally 
the ultimate verity of the Psalm-literature. 
Again, Dr. Alexander’s apologetic work may 
seem to answer few of the difficulties of 
the twentieth century, and yet there is 
something in it which meets all difficulties 
because, with the genius which is as much 
that of the poet as of the theologian, it goes 
far beyond them. Undoubtedly, though 
he may have left nothing behind him which 
wins universal acceptance among critics, 
William Alexander was a man of genius. 

And he had the faculty of discerning 
genius in others. He was one of the first 
to see that Lecky would be a great his- 
torian, and to the last he read and appre- 
ciated what was being done in letters as 
well as in public life. A volume of his 
poems on national events and national 
heroes would be an excellent commentary 
on the England of Victoria and Edward VII. 
He would have been an ideal Poet Laureate. 
It was one of the little ironies of fate 
that he was never even Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. But he was honoured there, 
and achieved the unique distinction of three 
Doctorates, the last (in Letters) conferred by 
Lord Curzon in words almost as felicitous 
as those which the recipient himself might 
have used. In that last coming to his Uni- 
versity he preached a sermon in his old 
exquisite style, which seemed to combine 
something of Newman with something of 
Liddon, besides something of the delicacy 
of the great French preacher which neither 
of them ever attained, but which came 
naturally to one who was a poet, a theologian, 
and an Irishman. 








RUSKIN AND THE SILVER PEN. 

Edinburgh, September 9, 1911. 
In your issue of this date, p. 295, col. 3, 
there is an anecdote of Ruskin and “ the 
silver pen with which Sir Walter wrote the 
Waverley Novels.” Confirmation of this is 
badly needed. Can it be given? Sir 
Walter undoubtedly used a pen which, 
whether silver or not, brought much 
*siller’’ in; but I am strongly in the belief 
that the pen his fingers actually held was 
throughout a grey goose quill. I have 
seen at Abbotsford a quill that had been 

used by him. ARCHD. Brown. 


*,* We recognized our correspondent’s 
difficulty, and imagined that the pen Sir 
Walter used was a quill with a holder of 
silver. 








CUNNINGHAM’S EXTRACTS FROM 
THE REVELS’ BOOKS, 1842. 
II, 


Passtne from your correspondent’s stric- 
tures on the spelling, the next ‘ most 
important line of investigation,” according 
to him, “lies in the words and what they 
express.” ‘“‘Throughout the whole list,” 
says he, ‘“‘the plays are stated to be on 
‘St. Jons* night,’ ‘Inosents night,’ &c., 
as in no other case in the history of plays 





* Misread by your correspondent. Itshould be “‘ Jhons,” 
which is a common inversion of the spelling. See the 
‘Petition of Creditors and Servitors of the Revels,” Nov. 
to Jan., 1597/8, among whom was ‘‘ JAon Griffith, Porter of 
St. Jhons Gate” (Feuillerat, p. 417). 





is it recorded. It is always rendered ‘St. 
Johns day at night,’ ‘Innocents day at 
night,’”’ &e. 

Though it is certainly a fact that the 
latter are the expressions most generally 
used, yet he is here again—small as is the 
point—utterly, even perversely, wrong. I 
cannot cite against him the case of the play- 
list of 1611-12, as the authenticity of that 
document is likewise still contested by him. 
Nevertheless, the fact that in it we have 
precisely the same forms of expression— 
“*Hallomas Night,’ ‘St. Stivenes Night,” 
“St. John’s Night,” ‘“‘Neweres Night,” 
““Candlemas Night’’— instead of the more 
usual, less-contracted expressions, may be 
noted here. 


But I can cite other and quite conclusive 
instances in the records of play-actings at 
Court. Just noting ‘‘Candlemas Nighte”’ 
in the Revels’ Account for 1574-5 (Feuillerat, 
p. 244), and the analogous ‘“‘ Twelf night ” 
and ‘Shrove Sondaie night’”’ in that of 
1580 (ibid., p. 336), I find expressions almost 
identical with those he impugns in the body 
of the account for 1604-5, as well as in that 
for 1611-12. In each case they are items 
of charge by “ Wierdrawers,” for mending 
and getting ready the candle-branches in 
the daytime preparatory for the perform- 
ances, and attending them also at night. 
In 1604 “To VI men on St. John’s day and 
ye night. ...To IIIT men on Childermas day 
and night”; and in 1611: ‘Item VI 
men on St. Stiuens day and night....” 


Stronger still is an item in the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber among the 
Audit Office archives in the Record Office. 
It records a payment to “ John Hemynges, 
one of his Ma“* players... .for XIII plaies 
presented by them before his Ma"® at the 
Court at Whitehall viz. on St. Stephen’s 
Night, St. John’s Night, Childermas Night,” 
&c. (Pipe Office Declared Accounts, Bundle 
543, folio 196). 

This item is printed by Peter Cunning- 
ham in the Introduction to his ‘ Extracts’ ; 
and it is incomprehensible to me how your 
correspondent came to ignore it. The least 
he should have done was carefully to have 
read, and made himself thoroughly familiar 
with, the valuable work of the man he charges 
with forgery, before putting forth in support 
of his charge an argument so fallacious as 
the one now confuted. 


Equally to the point—if any further con- 
futation of your correspondent’s argument 
be needed—is the case of Sir Henry Herbert’s 
famous “ Office Book,’ kept by him when 
Master of the Revels, which, though now 
lost, we have ample extracts from, made by 
Chalmers and others. In a “ Note of such 
playes as were acted at Court in 1623 and 
1624” we find Herbert making use, twice 
over, of precisely the very expressions 
“upon St. John’s Night” and “upon 
Innocents’ Night,’’ which afford, in the 
view of your correspondent, “ ample reason 
for the strongest suspicion of forgery in the 
account of 1604-5.” 


He next proceeds to discuss the entry, 
** Betwin Newers Day and Twelfe day a play 
of Loues* Labours Lost,” arguing from its 
indefiniteness, and from the fact that there 
is no mention in the body of the account of 
the workmen preparing for a performance 
at Court between those dates, that the whole 
document must be a forgery. 


Why I take exactly the opposite view, 
and maintain, on the contrary—fortified by 
the opinion of Halliwell-Phillipps—that this 
entry is the very strongest possible corro- 
boration of the authenticity of the substance, 





* Your correspondent wrongly spells it‘‘ Lowes,” 





at any rate, of the information afforded by 
the play-list, has been fully set out in m 

little book, so that I can scarcely be expected 
to recapitulate it all here. Until 1872, 
when there was discovered at Hatfield a 
letter of Sir Walter Cope’s to Cecil about 
Burbage’s proposed performance in January, 
1605, at Southampton House, of the 
recently revived ‘Loues Labour’s Lost’ 
for the amusement of the Queen, no one— 
Cunningham no more than any one else— 
could have had the slightest idea that so old 
a play still held the stage in the early years 
of the reign of James I. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
it is true, assumed that there were two per- 
formances of it, close to each other, one at 
Court and the other at Southampton House, 
To my mind, it seems clear that there 
was no performance of the comedy at 
Court at all—which would account, if not 
for the indefiniteness of the entry, at least 
for the absence of any record of pay- 
ment to the actors, or of any reference to 
the usual preparations for a performance 
at Whitehall Palace, in the accounts either 
of the Master of the Revels or of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber. All the expenses, including 
fees to the actors, and the payments to the 
Revels’ men, would have been made by 
Lord Southampton—and not out of the 
Privy Purse ; and the notes in the play-list of 
the performance attended by the Revels’ men 
at his house would have been made by a 
clerk, who, not having been present himself, 
was, not unnaturally, uncertain of its date, 
when, probably nearly a year after the event, 
he came to compile the list. Mistakes as 
to dates of performances, in truth, abound 
in the old Revels’ accounts, as a study of M. 
Feuillerat’s valuable notes to his book will 
at once convince anybody. 


Your correspondent, having assumed that 
any performance ‘“betwin Newers Day 
and Twelfe day’’ must have been before 
the King at Court, goes on to argue that His 
Majesty’s Players ‘“ were not likely to play 
it again at Southampton House on the 12th 
of January, as the State Papers say, before 
the Queen and her brother.’’ But, unfor- 
tunately for this argument,. “the State 
Papers ’’—whereby he can only mean the 
letter of Dudley Carleton to John Chamber- 
lain, dated January 15th, 1604/5 (State 
Papers, Domestic, James I.) —do not 
mention the 12th as the date of Southamp- 
ton’s entertainment to the Queen; nor is 
there mention of the name of any play; 
while a careful reading of the exact words of 
Carleton’s original letter in the Record 
Office, instead of the bare abstract of it 
in the Calendar, suggests that the festivities 
referred to probably took place on an earlier 
day in the year—presumably ‘“ betwin 
Newers Day and Twelfe day.” I had, of 
course, convinced myself of this explanation 
of the supposed discrepancy before 
hazarded what I say about it on p. 53 of my 
book. 

I propose to deal in a later issue with the 
further points which “Audi alteram partem 
attempts to establish against the play-list. 

Ernest Law. 








‘THE ROYAL DAUGHTERS OF ENG- 
LAND AND THEIR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.’ 


I am much obliged to Mr. Jenkinson for 
his remarks upon the above. May I be 
allowed to reply to them seriatim ? 

1. With regard to the Damsel of Bre- 
tagne, there is no question that she died in 
Bristol Castle, 10 August, 1241, and that 
the sum of one hundred pounds was paid to 
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John FitzGeoffrey, Constable of the castle 
wherevshe had been kept in more or less 
close confinement. Mr. Jenkinson allows 
that I have transcribed the entry on the 
Issue Roll correctly, and he is right in point- 
ing out that there is a vast difference between 
an executioner and an executor. The word 
“testamenti,’ following upon ‘“ execu- 
tionem,” throws an entirely different light 
upon the matter, and Henry ITI.’s character 
is cleared from the stain the word “ exe- 
cutionem ” alone cast upon it. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Jenkinson for calling atten- 
tion to the inadvertent omission of this 
important word. 


2. A daughter of Geoffrey Plantagenet 
and Maud the Empress—called Emma by 
Protheroe—is recognized as legitimate by 
Sandford, De Hoveden, Anderson, Protheroe, 
and Vincent. Pére Anselme credits Geoffrey 
with an illegitimate daughter named Emme, 
and marries her to Guy de Laval; but I am 
not concerned with illegitimate ladies, and 
so the history of the Laval family does not 
interest me. 


3. I must maintain that the use of the 
word ‘“‘ Representatives’ on my title-page 
is correct. The much lamented and learned 
author of ‘The Complete Peerage’ is right 
in saying that the representation of the 
earlier Earlsof Arundel is to be found in the 
descendants of the three surviving sisters of 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1415. 
But where amongst them? So long as the 
descendants of the eldest sister survive 
we are not concerned with the issue of the 
younger ones. A peerage which descends in 
the female line would fall into abeyance 
amongst sisters and coheirs, but the repre- 
sentation would vest in one person only. 
Witness James I. as descended from Mar- 
garet, the eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
He became King of England as representing 
her, although descendants of her younger 
sister Mary were alive in the persons of Lord 
Beauchamp and his children. They were 
equally descended from Henry VII., but 
he alone was the representative. 

Henry Murray LANE. 














‘POPPIES IN THE CORN.’ 
34-5-6, Paternoster Row, September 12, 1911. 


WirtH reference to an extract that you 
have published from a letter of Madame 
Albanesi’s in regard to her novel ‘ Poppies 
in the Corn,’ we should like to have the 
opportunity of saying that we undertook 
the publication of this novel in book-form 
at her suggestion and by arrangement with 
her, and she further informed us that she 
considered the story one of the best that she 
had written. 


Before Madame Albanesi put the “ copy ” 
of the book into our hands for the press, she 
largely rewrote and corrected it, and after 
it was set up in type she made further 
extensive corrections. 


The majority of your readers must be 
aware that many of our best novels first 
appear in serial form, and that it is customary 
to announce such works on their first pub- 
lication in book-form as “‘ new novels.” 


Houtcuinson & Co. 


*,* Madame Albanesi sends us a further 
letter containing the point that the novel 
in question was written for serial publication 
some years ago under another name, and 
intended by her for reproduction in book- 
i-rm only under that other name, 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
PERTH. 
II. 


THE proceedings were continued on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 6th inst., when 
an outline of the scheme for the ‘ Projected 
Bibliography of National History’ was 
submitted by Mr. H. R. Tedder (Secretary 
and Librarian of the Atheneum). An Anglo- 
American Committee—consisting of Dr. 
G. W. Prothero, Prof. Firth, Dr. A. W. 
Ward, Mr. Hubert Hall, and Mr. Tedder 
for the United Kingdom, and Profs. E. P. 
Cheyney, A. L. Cross, R. B. Merriman, 
E. C. Richardson, and Williston Walker 
for the United States—were engaged on the 
laborious task of supplementing the valuable 
work of the late Dr. Gross. The ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of British History since 1485’ 
would be a guide to the principal MS. 
authorities as well as a selected list of 
printed books, pamphlets, dissertations, 
articles in periodicals (English and foreign), 
and articles of original value in dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, transactions of societies, 
and collective works. It would be a national 
bibliography, including England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain, past and 
present. To the titles of works brief notes 
would be added. The want of this feature 
was the weak point in the otherwise excellent 
bibliographies of French and German history. 
The Bibliography would be exhaustive 
in research and judicious in_ selection, 
and would present a systematic and ample 
assortment of authorities. The entries would 
be classified in chronological order of subjects 
under nine or ten main sectional headings, 
with @ variety of sub-sections. The entries 
would be arranged throughout in two groups, 
viz.: (a) sources, (1) manuscript, (2) printed ; 
(b) later works. The total number of 
entries was provisionally estimated at about 
10,000, but probably would extend to many 
more. Dahlmann-Waitz (German history) 
contained nearly 10,400, Monod (French 
history) 4,500, Larned (the United States) 
4,300, Gross (British history to 1485) 3,200. 
Full indexes would be added. It was 
expected that the work would eventually 
extend to three volumes. Vol. I. would 
contain (a) a General Introduction and 
works not belonging exclusively to @ par- 
ticular period ; (6) a select list of authori- 
ties for the whole period (1485-1910) ar- 
ranged in sections as above. Vol. II. would 
contain (a) a list of special authorities for 
the period 1485-1603; (b) a similar list 
for the period 1603-1714. Vol. III. would 
contain similar lists (a) for the period 1714- 
1815; (b) for the period 1815-1910. It 
was intended to begin by publishing Vols. I. 
and II. The execution of the work had 
been divided between scholars on both 
sides of the Atlantic; the Tudor period 
would be undertaken by the American Com- 
mittee, while the Stewart period would be 
dealt with by the English Committee, who 
had received promises of help from Prof. 
Firth, Sir Frederick Pollock, the Rev. W, 
Hunt, Dr. A. W. Ward, Col. E. M. Lloyd, 
Mr. H. E. Malden, Archdeacon Cunningham, 
and Mr. Tedder. Dr. Prothero had under- 
taken the duties of general editor. 


The famous collection of the Earl of 
Crawford was then described by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon (Manchester) under the title of ‘ Biblio- 
theca Lindesiana.’ A, resolution of con- 
gratulation was carried, thanking Lord 
Crawford for his enterprise in printing the 
seven massive volumes of the valuable 
catalogue of his library and for his generosity 
in presenting them to public libraries. 





In ‘The Place of the Public Library in 
Civic Life’ Alderman H. Plummer (Man- 
chester) dwelt on the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of Public Library Committees as 
regards the supply of fiction, and mentioned 
by name the works of an eminent modern 
writer, some of whose recent novels they 
had not thought desirable to place in general 
circulation at Manchester. The debate on 
this paper was taken with that of Dr. A. H. 
Millar (Dundee), ‘ Notes on Library Adminis- 
trative Work and Legislation,’ which dealt 
incidentally with the same problem, as well 
as with certain desirable legislative reforms. 
Mr. Guppy (John Rylands Library) depre- 
cated any reference to particular books. 
Mr. H. D. Roberts (Brighton) asked whether 
novels might not be abolished from the 
library*shelves altogether. Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast (Hon. Secretary, Croydon) thought 
that the duty of looking after the reading of 
young people belonged to the parents. 
Other speakers approved generally of a 
censorship, but were not united as to the 
way in which it should be carried out. 

Dr. F. Behrend afterwards gave an inter- 
esting description of the work of the Com- 
mission of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin in the preparation of a General 
Catalogue of German MSS. of the Middle 
Ages. 

In the afternoon the members drove to 
Dupplin Castle, where they were entertained 
by the President, Sir John Dewar, at a 
garden-party. 

On the Thursday morning ‘The Present 
Conditions and Possibilities of Public Ser- 
vice to the Blind’ were explained by Miss 
i. A. Austin (National Lending — 
for the Blind) and by Mr. G. E. Roebuc 
(Walthamstow), who submitted a resolu- 
tion that it was desirable that the Associa- 
tion should secure @ systematized circula- 
tion of embossed literature among the blind 
through the medium of the public libraries, 
and that the Council should appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the best means of securing 
this end. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. J. D. Brown (Islington), and carried. 
Mr. Dent (Aston Manor) had a collection of 
embossed books, but could not find blind 
readers. Mr. Thomson (teacher of the 
blind in Perth) said that there were 4,000 
blind persons in Scotland, allof whom were 
reached by special societies. 

Mr. H. Tapley-Soper (Exeter) then dealt 
with the question of ‘The Distribution of 
Government Publications and Documents,’ 
for which he urged greater liberality on 
the part of the Treasury. The matter 
was referred to the Council. In ‘ English 
Libraries: a Study in Administrative Chaos,’ 
Mr. Peddie contended that some old-estab- 
lished libraries were derelict, and that the 
library profession should be organized so 
that the assistant in a village library might 
have the opportunity of rising to be the 
Director of the British Museum. Dr. E. A. 
Baker (Woolwich) gave a report on the work 
of the Education Committee, and a resolu- 
tion of congratulation to Wales on the 
foundation of the National Library at 
Aberystwyth was unanimously carried. 

The annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the afternoon; and in 
the evening the usual Conference Dinner 
took place. 

On the Friday there was a_ pleasant 
excursion to Dundee, which brought the 
proceedings to a close. The members have 
to thank the authorities at Perth for a 
very hospitable reception, thanks to the 
exertions of an energetic local committee 
whose secretaries were Mr. John Begg, the 
Town Clerk of Perth, and Mr. James Craigie 
the Librarian. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Adam (Rev. Prof. D. S.), Cardinal Elements of 
the Christian Faith, 6/ 

Lectures delivered to students attending 
Melbourne University during the winter of 1910. 

Atkins (Frederick A.), Life Worth While: Talks 
with Young Men, 1/6 

Birt (Henry Norbert), Benedictine Pioneers in 
Australia, 2 vols., 25/ net. 

Brownlie (John), Hymns from the Morningland : 
being Translations, Centos, and Suggestions 
from the Service Books of the Holy Eastern 
Church, with Introduction, Sixth Series, 3/6 net. 

Catholic Encyclopedia: Vol. XI,, New Mex-Phi. 

Hall, T. C., Social Solutions in the Light of 
Christian Ethics, 7/6 net. 

Kilpatrick (T. B.), New Testament Evangelism, 5/ 

Prayer Book Revision: a Plea for Thoroughness, 
by a Sexagenarian Layman, 4/6 net. 

Smith (Rev. David), Christian Counsel, 5/ 

A selection of letters from the author’s 
correspondence in The British Weekly. 

“7. Work in Palestine, by Various Authorities, 

net. 

With a foreword by David Wolffsohn and 
24 illustrations. The book is edited by Israel 
Cohen, and published on behalf of the Zionist 
Central Office. 


Law. 


Leaming (Thomas), A Philadelphia Lawyer in 
the London Courts, 8/6 net. 
Second edition. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Gade (John Allyne), Cathedrals of Spain, 15/ net. 
Fully illustrated. 
Herbert (J. A.), Illuminated Manuscripts, 25/ net. 
Part of the Connoisseur’s Library. 
a for the Years 1909 and 1910 on the 
ictoria and Albert Museum and the Bethnal 
Green Museum, 6d. 
Watkins (Alfred), Photography : 
and lca ig 6/ net. 
Wit nearly 100 illustrations. In the 
Westminster Series. 


its Principles 


Poetry and Drama. 


Brock (Kate Ursula), The Fragrance of Flowers: 
a Nature-Lover’s Anthology, 3/6 

Byron (May), The Garden of Love: 
gathered from the Poets, 3/6 net. 

The poems are arranged in a certain sequence, 

so that, as far as possible, they represent the 

order of Nature in a garden throughout the 


Flowers 


year. 

Chief Elizabethan Dramatists excluding Shakes- 
peare: Selected Plays by Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, Jonson, Dekker, 
Marston, Heywood, Beaumont, Fletcher, Web- 
ster, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, Shirley, 
edited from the Original Quartos and Folios, 
with Notes, Biographies, and Bibliographies, 
by William Allan Neilson, 10/6 net. 

Cooper (Lane), A Concordance to the Poems of 
William Wordsworth, 42/ net. 

Custance (Olive), The Inn of Dreams, 3/6 net. 

A collection of poems. 

Gay (William), Complete Poetical Works, 3/6 net. 

The poems are presented here as they were 
corrected by Gay shortly before his death. 
The book contains a chapter on his life. 

Green Knight (The): a Vision, by Porter Garnett, 
Music by Edward G. Stricklen. 

Has a cover design by Arthur Putnam, 
decorations by R. W. Hart and Eugen Neuhaus, 
and drawings of the costumes by the author. 
The ninth Grove Play of the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, performed by members of 
the Club on August 12. 

mo 4 (Cosmo), Short Plays for Small Stages, 

net. 

Land of the Starry Cross, and other Verses, by 
Gilrooney, 3/6 net. 

The greater number of these verses originally 
appeased in Australian magazines and papers. 

McCrae (Hugh), Satyrs and Sunlight, 3/6 net. 

Most of the verses have already appeared in 
Australian magazines. 

More Gordon League Ballads: Dramatic Stories 
in Verse, by Jim’s Wife, 2/6 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Verses. 


Bibliography. 


Manchester Public Free Libraries, Report of the 
Committee, 1910-11. 





Reader’s Index: the Bi-Monthly Magazine of 
the Croydon Public Libraries: English Novel- 
ists of the Nineteenth Century, 1d. 


Philosophy. 


Cushman (Herbert Ernest), A Beginner’s History 

ef Philosophy: Vol. Il, Modern Philosophy, 6/ 

Intended as a textbook for sketch-courses 

in the history of philosophy, and written for 

the student rather than for the teacher. It is 

a history of philosophy upon the background 

of geography and of literary and _ political 
history. 


Political Economy. 


Banerjea (Pramathanath), A Study of Indian 
Economics, 3/6 net. 
Robertson (John M.), The Tariff Swindle, 6d. net. 


History and Biography. 


Diocesis Londoniensis, Registrum Radulphi 
Baldock, Gilberti Segrave, Ricardi Newport 
et Stephani Gravesend, Pars Ultima. 

Issued by the Canterbury and York Society. 

Doren (Carl van), The Life of Thomas Love 
Peacock, 7/6 net. 

With 3 photogravure plates. 

Edmundson (Rev. George), Anglo-Dutch Rivalry 
during the First Half of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury: being the Ford Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1910, 6/ net. 

Haile (Martin), Life of Reginald Pole, 7/6 net. 

Second edition, with 8 illustrations. For 
notice of first edition see Athen., July 23, 1910, 


p. 94. 
Hassall (Arthur), The Life of Napoleon, 7/6 net. 
Has 29 illustrations. 

Legge (Edward), The Comedy and Tragedy of the 
Second Empire: Paris Society in the Sixties, 
including Letters of Napoleon III., M. Pietri 
and Comte de la Chapelle, and Portraits of the 
Period, 7/6 net. 

Louisa of Tuscany, ex-Crown Princess of Saxony, 
My Own Story, 10/6 net. 

With 18 illustrations. 

McCabe (Joseph), The 
12/6 net. 

With 24 illustration. 

A popular history of the Roman Empresses 
up to the fall of the Western Empire, written 
in an easy and lively manner, and likely to prove 
interesting to the general reader. 

Mainwaring (A.), Crown and Company: His- 
torical Records of 2nd Battalion, Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, 1662-1911, 30/ net. 

Patterson (J. E.), My Vagabondage: being the 
Intimate Autobiography of a Nature’s Nomad, 
8/6 net. 

Twelve Bad Men: Original Studies of Eminent 
Scoundrels, by Various Hands, edited by 
Thomas Seccombe, 5/ net. 

New edition, with 16 illustrations. 

Twelve Bad Women: Illustrations and Reviews 
of Feminine Turpitude set forth by Impartial 
Hands, edited by Arthur Vincent, 5/ net. 

New edition, with 8 illustrations. 


Empresses of Rome, 


Geography and Travel. 


Abraham (J. Johnston), The Surgeon’s Log: 
being Impressions of the Far East, 7/6 net. 

With 44 illustrations. 

Aflalo (F. G.), Behind the Ranges: Parentheses 
of Travel, 10/6 net. 

A collection of essays upon the more out-of- 
the-way aspects of travel in many different 
parts of the world. 

Clowes (E. M.), On the Wallaby through Victoria, 


6/ net. 
With 16 illustrations. 
Edwards (George Wharton), Brittany and the 
Bretons, 18/ net. 
With 65 full-page illustrations. 
Jerrold (Walter), The Danube, 10/6 net. 

An entertaining account of the scenery, towns, 
legends, and historical events associated with 
the course of the Danube from its rise to the 
Black Sea. With 30 illustrations by Louis 
Weirter, 12 being in colour. 


Education. 


Claparéde (Dr. E.), Experimental Pedagogy 
and the Psychology of the Child, 5/ net. 
Translated from the fourth edition of 
‘ Psychologie de l’ Enfant et Pédagogie Expéri- 
mentale ’ by Mary Louch and Henry Holman. 


Folk-lore and Anthropology. 


Bleek (W. H. I.) and Lloyd (L. C.), Specimens of 
Bushman Folk-lore, 21/ net. 
Introduction by G. M. Theal. 
Dennett (R. E.), Notes on West African Cate- 
gories, 1/ net. 
A study of the native mind as illustrated in the 
divisions of the language. 





ee 
School-Books. 


Arnold’s Modern German Course, by Frank 
William Wilson, 3/6 

Britannia Book of Poetry, 8d. 

Cole (Grenville A. J.), The Changeful Earth: 
an Introduction to the Record of the Rocks, 1/6 

With many illustrations. One of the Read- 
able Books in Natural Knowledge. 

Elias (Edith L.), In Stewart Times: Short Cha- 
racter-Studies of the Great Figures of the 
Period, 1/6 

This book is intended as a companion volume 
to ‘In Tudor Times,’ and has 16 illustrations, 

Harrap’s Modern German Grammar with Exer- 
cises and Vocabularies, by W. H. van der 
Smissen and W. H. Fraser, 3/6 

Harrap’s Modern Language Series : 
Récits, edited by J. E. Mansion, 1/6 

Includes Contes en Vers, d’Antan, de la Vie 
réelle, and Récits historiques. 

Junior Scientific Geography: Book IV. The 
Mediterranean, by Ellis W. Heaton, 1/ net. 

With illustrations and maps. 
Longfellow, Selections from the Poems, 1/6 
With introduction and notes by the Rey, 
E.C. Everard Owen, 

Nesfield (J. C.), Easy Parsing and Analysis, for 
the Lower Classes in Secondary Schools, 1/ 
Thomson (W. Stewart), Copy-Book of Civil 
Service and Business Handwriting, No. 3, 
designed to facilitate the acquisition of a 

rapid, fluent, and elegant style. 

Thomson (W. Stewart), One Hundred Short 
Essays on Public Examination Topics (Second 
Series), 2/ 

Second edition. 
Victorian Anthology for Schools, 2/6 
Edited by M. P. Hansen. 


Contes et 


Science. 


Barton (Edwin H.), Analytical Mechanics, com- 
prising the Kinetics and Statics of Solids and 
Fluids, 10/6 net. 

Offered as a textbook for the use of degree 
candidates of London and other Universities, 
and so arranged that several different courses 
may be fully covered by a suitable selection of 
chapters. With many diagrams. 

Chapple (W. A.), How to Impress the Evils of 
Alcohol: Cases and Comments from a Doctor's 
Practice, 1/6 net. 

Clarke (Hans Thacher), A Handbook of Organic 
Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative, 5/ net. 

With an introduction by J. Norman Collie. 

Codd (M. A.), Electrical Ignition for Internal- 
Combustion Engines, 3/ net 

Ely (Leonard W.), Joint Tuberculosis, 12/6 net. 

English Mechanic and World of Science: Vol. 
XCIII., 7/ 

Fison (A. H.), Notes on Practical Physics, 3/6 

Hopkins (Cyril G.), The Story of the Soil, from 
the Basis of Absolute Science and Real Life, 
6/ net. ; 

Ludlam (Ernest Bowman), Outlines of Inorganic 
Chemistry, with Special Reference to its 
Historical Development, 4/6 ; 

Muir (Thomas), The Theory of Determinants in 
the Historical Order of Development: Vol. II., 
The Period 1841 to 1860, 17/ net. 

Roscoe (Sir H. E.) and Schorlemmer (C.), A 
Treatise on Chemistry: Vol. I., The Non- 
Metallic Elements, 21/ net. ‘ 

New edition, completely revised by Sir 
H. E. Roscoe, assisted by Dr. J. C. Cain, with 
226 illustrations, and a portrait of Dalton 
engraved by C. H. Jeens. 

Kosenhaim (W.) and Archbutt (S. L.), The Con- 
stitution of the Alloys of Aluminium and Zinc, 
2/6 net. 

Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, July, 
5/ net. 

Short (A. Rendle), The New Physiology in Surgical 
and General Practice, 4/6 net : 
Turin Exhibition: Catalogue of Exhibits in 
British Chemical Industries Section, 6d. ; 
and Catalogue des produits exposés dans la 
Section des Industries Chimiques Britanniques, 

50 centesimi. 

United States National Museum: 1858, The West 
American Mollusks of the Genus Nodulus, by 
Paul Bartsch. ; 

Waters (W. L.), Original Papers on Commercial 
Dynamo Design, 8/6 net. 

Willcocks (Sir W.), The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, 
2 vols. 20/ net. 


Juvenile. 


Harper’s Camping and Scouting: an Outdoor 
Guide for American Boys, 6/ 
Contains numerous illustrations. 
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Harris (Frances Helen), Plays for Young People 
for School Entertainment and Home Theatricals, 
2/6 net. 

The plays are laid in romantic days when 
men wore their hair long, which will be con- 
venient if girls take men’s parts. There are 
two illustrations to each of the five plays, and 
these give a good idea of the dresses to be worn, 
for which in many cases ordinary clothes with 
a slight alteration can be made to serve. The 
scenery needs only a little ingenuity. 

Jennings (R. G.), Told in the Dormitory, 3/6 net. 

Twelve Australian tales. 


Fiction. 


Ambassador of Loss (The): Leaves from the 
Diary of John Trethewy, M.A., edited by 
G. F. Abbott, 6/ 

The author of ‘The Philosophy of a Don’ here 
deals with the love-story of a Cambridge tutor. 

Ayscough (John), Hurdcott, 6/ 

A romance of ninety years ago, the action of 
which is laid on the plains about the old house 
where the author lives. 

Bindloss (Harold), The Protector, 6/ 

A story of Canadian life. 

Birmingham (George A.), Lalage’s Lovers, 6/ 

The story of a girl of unusual energy and 
originality, who was for many years a source of 
anxiety to her relations and friends. The scene 
is for the most part laid in Ireland, a country 
which gives Lalage ample opportunity for the 
exercise of her peculiar talents. 

Brame (Charlotte), A Woman’s Error. 

One of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 

Conyers (Dorothe1), For Henri and Navarre, 6/ 

An historical romance of the time of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Demarest (Virgini.1), Nobody’s, 6/ 

The story depicts the relations between the 
white and coloured people of Tennessee, and 
shows a white man in danger of lynching 
because of his chivalrous attitude towards a 
beautiful girl who has a suspicion of negro blood 
in her veins. 

Dickens Centenary Edition: 
Papers, 2 vols., 3/6 each. 

hese volumes complete the edition, which 
has received favourable notice in The Atheneum 
on several occasions. 

Diehl (Alice M.), The Marriage of Lenore, 6/ 

The study of a temperament which, mistaking 
& passing emotion for a call to the monastic life, 
leaves this to marry a woman whose legal right 
to become his wife is gained after much tribula- 
tion and tragedy. 

Ellis (Mrs. Havelock), The Imperishable Wing, 6/ 

Eleven short stories. 

Gerard (Morice), The Last Link, 6/ 

‘he scene is placed in Suffolk about the 
Restoration aE 

Koebel (W. H.), Hodson’s Voyage, 6/ 

The story describes the adventures of a 
commercial traveller, who impersonates a 
Hussar lieutenant, on a liner bound for Tas- 
mania. 

Macnaughtan (S.), Peter and Jane; or, The 
Missing Heir, 6 

A story of adventure. The scenes are laid 
in the Argentine Republic, and the plot con- 
cerns the finding of a man who has been missing 
since his infancy. 

Meade (L. T.), Ruffles, 6/ 

Ruffles is a precocious young lady of fifteen 
who twists everybody round her little finger, 
and plays the part of a female Sherlock Holmes. 

Michaelis (Karin), The Dangerous Age: Letters 
and Fragments from a Woman’s Diary, 3/6 net. 

Translated from the Danish, with an intro- 
duction by Marcel Prévost. 

i of Magdala (Lady), Can Man Put Asunder? 


Miscellaneous 


The scene of the story is placed in Scotland 
and London, with some important episodes at 
Cowes. As the title suggests, the author makes 
some attempt at dealing with the personal aspect 
of the divorce question, as her heroine has 
married in haste, and then repented. 

Penny (F. E.), The Rajah, 6/ 

As in Mrs. Penny’s other books, the scene is 
laid in India, although the story begins with a 
polo-match in Warwickshire. 

Reed (Myrtle), A Weaver of Dreams, 6/ 

The story mainly concerns a young man who, 
being engaged to one girl, fails in love with 
another. The Weaver of Dreams is a philo- 
Sopher, left a helpless cripple by a railway 
accident. 

Stratton-Porter (Gene), A Girl of the Limberlost, 6/ 

Tells how @ young American girl provides her- 
self with the money necessary for a college 
education. With its unusual setting and un- 
obtrusive love-interest the book seems specially 
suitable for the jeune fille. 





Sutherland (Joan), Cavanagh of Kultann, 6/ 

A picture of the Englishman at work in the 
administration of the Indian North-West 
Frontier, struggling with local troubles, famine, 
and disease, and at the same time contending 
with the legislature at home. There is a love- 
interest in the story. 

Teskey (Adeline M.), The Yellow Pearl, 3/6 

A story of the East and the West. 

Westrup (Will), A Sentimental Cynic, 6/ 

Describes "ages of lifeon the African veldt 
and the failure of a would-be blackguard to 
achieve the distinction in cynicism at which he 


aims. 
Wyllarde (Dolf), The Unofficial Honeymoon, 6/ 
For notice see p. 322 


General Literature. 


Buckland (Anna), The Story of English Litera- 
ture, 3/6 

New edition, with additional chapters 
bringing the work down to the deaths of Swin- 
burne and Meredith, and with 20 full-page 
illustrations. 

De Quincey, edited by Sidney Low, 3/6 net. 

In Masters of Literature. 

Forward (C. W.) What to Eat and Why: How 
to Lunch and Dine at or away from Home, ld. 

Gibbs (A. Hamilton), The Compleat Oxford Man, 
3/6 net. 

An amusing description of University life and 
customs. 

Godbold (W. M.), Twentieth-Century Cookery 
Book, 1d 

Contains 80 recipes, useful hints, and a 
fortnight’s menu. 

Harper’s Library of Living Thought: The 
Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon 
the Civilization of Europe, by G. Elliott Smith; 
and Chemical Phenomena in Life, by Frederick 
Czapek, 2/6 net each. 

Jewish Review, September, 1/6 net. 

Lancashire Legends, 2/ net. 

Selected from Roby’s ‘ Traditions of Lanca- 
shire,’ and edited by Mary Dowdall and E. T. 
Campagnac. 

Miniature Series: Mateship, a Discursive Yarn, 
by Henry Lawson; Poems of Jessie Mackay ; 
and The Strangers’ F.iend, by Henry Lawson, 
1/3 net each. 

Moore (K. Violet), Modern Touch Typewriting, 
2/6 

In Arnold’s Secretarial Series. 

Oakhurst (William), The Universal Strike (a 
Forecast of Twenty Years Ago now in Course 
of Fulfilment), 6d. net. 

Turin Exhibition: British Official Catalogue, 
Catalogue Officiel Britannique, 50 centesimi. 
Welshman’s Reputation (The), by ‘‘ An English- 
man’’: a Reply to a Recent Satire on the 
Welsh entitled ‘The Perfidious Welshman,’ 

2/6 net. 

Wilson (David Alec), East and West), 6/ 

Like the author’s Anecdotes of Big Cats and 
other Beasts, a selection from notes made in 
the course of the last twenty-five years while 
he was serving in the Indian Civil Service in 
Burma. The present work deals, however, 
with men, not animals. 

Yexley (Lionel), Our Fighting Sea Men, 6/ net. 

book dealing with the condition and 
prospects of seamen. 


Pamphlets. 


Emary (John L.), Do Plants Feel Pain ? being a 
Lecture delivered at a Meeting held in St. 


John’s College, Cambridge, September 29, 
1910, 1d. 

FOREIGN. 

Theology. 


Voigt (H. G.), Die Geschichte Jesu und die 
Astrologie: eine religionsgeschichtliche und 
chronologische Untersuchung zu der Erzih- 
lung von den Weisen aus dem Morgenlande, 5m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Buberl (P.), Die illuminierten Handschriften in 


Steiermark, Part I., 90m. 
Serviéres (Georges), Dresde, Freiberg et Meissen, 


r. 
With 119 illustrations. Part of Les Villes 
d’Art Célébres. 
Political Economy. 

Basler volkswirtschaftliche Arbeiten: No. 2, 
Prof. Dr. Lichtenfelt, Ueber die Ernihrung 
und deren Kosten bei deutschen Arbeitern ; 
Dr. F. Krémmelbein, Massenverbrauch und 
Preisbewegung in der Schweiz, 9m. 

History and Biography. 

Caetani (Leone), Studi di Storia Orientale: 
Vol. I. Isl4m e Cristianesimo, l’Arabia Pre- 
islamica, gli Arabi Antichi, 8 lire. 

With 5 maps. 





Revue Historique, Septembre—Octobre, 6fr. 
Zingeler (K. T.), Karl Anton, Fiirst v. Hohen- 
zollern: ein Lebensbild, 8m. 
Bibliography. 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft: Parts VIII.-IX. Cata- 
logue raisonné des premiéres Impressions de 
Mayence, 1445-67, par Seymour de Ricci ; 
Parts X.—XI., Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke 
und die 36-zeilige Bibel, von Prof. D. Gott- 
fried Zedler, with numerous illustrations; and 
Zehnter Jahresbericht, with 14 illustrations. 
Science, 
Hoppe (E.), Mathematik u. Astronomie im 
klassischen Altertum, 6m. 
Mission Cottes au Sud-Cameroun, 1905-8: 
Exposé des Résultats scientifiques, 7fr. 50. 
Has 80 illustrations and 6 maps. 


*, * All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 








Literary Gossip. 


THE University oF St. ANDREWS is 
this week celebrating its Quincentenary 
with all the picturesque circumstance 
appropriate to such an event, and amid 
a gathering of former alumni and of the 
learned drawn from all parts of the world. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
congratulations and good wishes offered 
to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Chan- 
cellor, in the Celebration Hall last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, will find a hearty echo 
everywhere among those friends of sound 
learning who had not the good fortune to 
be present. 


Mr. Murray is publishing next week 
a work on the war between America and 
England which ended with the independ- 
ence of the United States. It is written 
by General Francis Vinton Greene, and 
includes more than sixty coloured maps. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN are publishing this 
week ‘ Puppets : a Workaday Philosophy,’ 
by Mr. George Forbes, F.R.S.; and ‘ India 
and the Durbar,’ a reprint of the articles 
which appeared in the Empire Day edition 
of The Times this year. 


Next Tuesday they will issue a new 
edition of ‘ De Libris: Prose and Verse,’ 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, with an additional 
chapter ; and on the 26th inst. they will 
publish the following books: ‘The Song 
of Renny,’ a new romance by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett; ‘The Choice: a Dialogue 
treating of Mute Inglorious Art,’ by Mr. 
Robert Douglas ; ‘ The Spiritual Sequence 
of the Bible,’ by the Rev. J. Gamble, 
with a Preface by the Head Master of 
Rugby ; and ‘The Outdoor Life of the 
Greek and Roman Poets,’ by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco. 


Tue SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
vERSITY PRwss hope to be able to publish 
before Christmas the first volume of the 
complete works of Sir Philip Sidney, 
which’ was announced some time since 
under the editorship of Prof. Albert 
Feuillerat. They would be glad if any 
people who have letters of Sir Philip 
Sidney in their possession would be so 
good as to communicate with Mr. A. R. 
Waller at the University Press. 
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Messrs. BELL will publish next week 
the second volume of Mr. Elrington 
Ball’s excellent edition of Swift’s Corre- 
spondence, the first instalment of which 
we praised last year. The third volume 
is in active preparation, and should be 
ready early in the New Year. 


Mr. Lee WaRNER has arranged to 
publish shortly for Mr. J. H. W. Fulton an 
illustrated volume entitled ‘With Ski 
in Norway and Lapland.’ The author, a 
member of the Ski Club of Great Britain, 
has probably covered as much ground on 
ski as has any other Englishman, and is 
a hardy explorer of Lapland and other 
little-known winter resorts. 


Amona Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
forthcoming books are ‘In the Heart of 
the Vosges,’ by Miss M. Betham-Edwards ; 
and ‘ Mesdames de France,’ a study of the 
daughters of Louis XV., by M. Casimir 
Stryienski. 

The Rev. Henry W. Clark is publishing 
with the same firm ‘ The History of English 
Nonconformity ’ in two volumes, the first 
of which will appear this year. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT’s new 
fiction this autumn will include ‘ The 
Fair Irish Maid,’ by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, a story of the second decade of 
the nineteenth century; ‘ Brown Face 
and White,’ a novel of Japan by Mr. 
Clive Holland; and ‘The Dewpond,’ in 
which Mr. Charles Marriott deals with the 
“Young England” which has succeeded 
to the revolting youth of the eighties. 


The same firm also promise a third 
edition of ‘ Modern Polo,’ by Capt. E. D. 
Miller. The second has been out of 
print for some time, and the new issue will 
contain important appendixes concerning 
recent rules, &c., and a number of fresh 
illustrations. 


Canon TEIGNMOUTH SHORE will publish 
shortly ‘Some Recollections’ through 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. His connexion 
with the Court is remarkable, for he has 
successively held Chaplaincies to Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, and he is now 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King George. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will also publish 
shortly a new book entitled ‘ A Duke and 
his Friends: the Life and Letters of the 
Second Duke of Richmond,’ by the Earl 
of March. The story of the Duke, who 
was a grandson of Charles II. and Louise de 
Keroualle, is now told in his correspondence 
under the editorship of his descendant, 
Lord March, who has brought to light 
many letters of interest. As a soldier 
the Duke was present at two great cam- 
paigns, and at home he maintained the 
hunting traditions of Goodwood, and 
among other acts of charity and good 
works was associated with the London 
Hospital. The numerous illustrations 
have been reproduced from family por- 
traits in the possession of the present Duke 
of Richmond. 


‘Paropigs OLD AND New,’ by Mr. 
Stanley L. Adam, is announced by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, and we are informed that the 
author has spent several years in making 





his selection, which includes a good deal 
of copyright matter. This is well, for a 
book of parodies which ignores, for in- 
stance, Calverley could hardly be repre- 
sentative. 


With the same firm%Mr. Philip $W. 
Sergeant, who is known ‘for various his- 
torical biographies, is publishing a book 
on ‘My Lady Castlemaine,’ and Mr. 
P. F. W. Ryan another on ‘ Queen Jeanne 
of Navarre.’ 


‘Dr. R. A. Nicnotson*is publishing 
shortly with Messrs. Dent a book of verse 
entitled ‘ The Don and the Druid: Verses 
Original and Translated.’ The renderings 
represent the author’s expert mastery of 
the mystical poetry of Arabia and Persia ; 
the original verse was contributed to 
The Cambridge Review, and is of a light 
character. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’s announce- 
ments for the autumn season include 
‘The Religion of the Ancient Celts,’ by 
Canon MacCulloch; ‘ Greece and Babylon : 
a Comparative Religious Enquiry,’ by 
Dr. L. R. Farnell; ‘ A History of Creeds 
and Confessions of Faith in Christendom 
and Beyond,’ by Prof. W. A. Curtis ; 
and two sets of sermons, ‘At the Temple 
Church,’ by Dr. H. G. Woods, and * A 
Disciple’s Religion,’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. 

Messrs. Clark aro also publishing a 
‘Handbook of the Modern Greek Ver- 
nacular,’ by Prof. Albert Thumb, trans- 
lated by Dr. S. Angus, which claims to be 
the first grammar in English devoted to the 
subject apart from the “literary ”’ lan- 
guage ; and they hope before the end of 
the year to bring out the fourth volume 
of ‘The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics.’ 


Mr. DANIEL REMSEN, who is a well- 
known member of the New York Bar, is 
publishing with Messrs. Putnam a book 
on the ‘ Post-mortem Use of Wealth,’ 
which will include the views of several 
eminent Churchmen. 


The same firm are issuing ‘ The Greatest 
Street in the World,’ an account of 
Broadway (Old and New), New York, by 
Mr. Stephen Jenkins. 


Mr. Rosert Scott has arranged with 
the Rev. W. C. Piercy to act as general 
editor of a new “Library of Historic 
Theology.” Publication will begin this 
autumn with ‘The Churches in Britain 
before A.D. 1000,’ by Dr. Alfred Plummer. 
Other volumes promised are: ‘The Pre- 
sent Relation of Science and Religion,’ 
by the Rev. Prof. T.G. Bonney; ‘ The 
Church and the Individual,’ by Dr. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson; ‘ Biblical Archeology,’ 
by Prof. Naville; and ‘ The Christology 
of St. Paul’ (Hulsean Prize Essay), by 
the Rev. 8. N. Rostron. 


Miss H. E. Marswatt, who is well 
known as a writer of books for boys and 
girls, is publishing this season with Messrs. 
Jack two little books—* Through Great 
Britain and Ireland with Cromwell’ and 
* Through Europe with Napoleon.’ 





Amongst the articles in the October 
issue of Chambers’s Journal are ‘The 
Secret of Influence,’ by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce; ‘Some Great Dates in the 
Peninsular War’: three articles on the 
battles of Ciudad Roderigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca, by Dr. W. H. Fitchett; 
‘Heraldry, Ancient and Modern,’ by 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore ; ‘ Recollections 
of Colinton Manse,’ a home of R. L. Steven- 
son, by Mr. A. R. Davies; and ‘In the 
Footsteps of Chatterton,’ by Mr. F. T. 
Read. 


Norman Macco.it’s translation of the 
miscellaneous poems of Cervantes, edited 
by Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, is now in the 
press, and will probably appear at the 
end of this year. 


THE Rev. W. H. Horton is working at 
the literature and history of the circle 
of Shenstone, Somerville, and Lady Lux- 
borough. The book when it appears will 
be called ‘A Warwickshire Coterie.’ 


THE books which will be sold on Mon: 
day, the 25th inst., at Papworth Hall, 
include a number of county histories and 
well-bound sets of standard writers. The 
228 volumes of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
dating from its beginning in 1731, and 
many works on hunting, shooting, and 
other sports, deserve attention. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley have divided 
the library into 203 lots. The rare 
Meissonier proofs and the pictures will 
follow on the second day. 


Mr. R. 8. WHITEWAY writes :— 

“IT note a slip in my letter last week on 
Magellan, but it does not affect the argument. 

“The man who held the command in 
Magellan’s circumnavigating fleet was Joao 
de Serrio; the man Magellan saved was 
Francisco de Serrio. Francisco de Serrio 
went, as I said, to the Moluccas, and, as 
I noted in my book on the Portuguese in 
India, he sent full information by writing 
to Magellan of the Moluccas. He, in fact, 
never returned from them, but was killed 
there not long before Magellan’s own death. 

“The Serrios were, I believe, some 
relations of Magellan’s.”’ 


Tue reviewer of the Hakluyt Society’s 
volume writes in reply to the letter 
last week on ‘ The Claims of Magellan ’ :— 

“Mr. Whiteway is certainly correct in 
thinking that Magellan never visited the 
Ternate group, to which the term Moluccas 
is by some geographers restricted ; but the 
reviewer used the word in the general and 
wider sense of the Spice Islands, of which 
Magellan explored the Banda and Amboyn4 
groups.” 

Mr. Kiernav, who won many friends 
as London manager for Messrs. Hachette, 
has now retired from that post. We are 
glad to hear that he has recovered from 
his recent illness, and wish him long 
enjoyment of his well-earned leisure. 


Frienps will be glad to hear that Mr. 
John Collins Francis is making g0 
recovery from the sudden illness which 
was the sequel of a chill four weeks back. 


NEXT WEEK we shall pay special atten 
tion to Educational Literature and School 
Books. 
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Stalks in the Himalaya: Jottings of a 
Sportsman-Naturalist. By E. P. Steb- 
bing. (John Lane.) 


A year ago Mr. Stebbing’s excellent notes 
on the animals which attract sportsmen 
to the plains of India were published under 
the title ‘Jungle By - Ways in India,’ 
and were, as they deserved, received with 
favour (see Athen., Sept. 17, 1910); for 
his descriptions of game and its pursuit, 
as well as of life in the jungle, were agree- 
ably recorded. 

The present volume, written in continua- 
tion, deals, as its name implies, with big- 
game shooting in the hills. Those who 
have experience of both kinds will usually 
prefer sport in the hills to that which may 
be got in the plains: primarily, because of 
the climate and the magnificent scenery in 
which the game is found; and secondly, 
because of the greater demands it makes 
on the highest qualifications of the sports- 
man. Consequently its description may 
justly be more picturesque, precisely as 
the illustrations are, and to this extent 
Mr. Stebbing’s second book excels his 
previous one. He, too, records his dis- 
tinct preference for hillwork compared 
with even tracking gaur on foot or tiger 
shooting, and so circumstances combine 
to ensure a good book. 


Apparently (for it is not explicitly stated) 
the author belonged to the Forest Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, and 
so had exceptional opportunities for the 
observation and pursuit of wild animals 
of the jungle or hillside. His experience 
ranges from Darjiling and Sikkim on the 
east, to Kashmir and its dependencies on 
the west; besides these, he has visited 
the range west of the Indus, of which the 
Takht i-Sulaiman is the most notable 
peak, and the Salt range, which lies “ cis- 
Indus,” from the Indian point of view, and 
holds uridl (oorial), ravine deer, and leo- 
pards. He has therefore seen more of 
these northern hills than most Indian 
sportsmen, though he has not penetrated 
so far into the interior, nor had so much 
leisure, as officers with long leave, or men 
from home who have unlimited time and 
money. 


There are in the book 321 pages of large 
clear type with ample margins, and it is 
illustrated chiefly by reproductions of 
simple pen-and-ink sketches of distinct 
merit—by the author, who has the faculty 
of conveying the idea of animals with much 
humour and few strokes, and by his wife. 
All her work is good, but that on pp. 12, 
268, and 274 deserves special recognition, 
whilst the sketch of Chumba (p. 100) 
could scarcely be surpassed; it gives a 
correct impression of that town and the 
Somewhat peculiar nature of the land in 
its vicinity, 

The book is divided into five main 
sections, of which Part I. treats of the 





gooral, the hangal or Kashmir stag, and 
the shou or stag of Sikkim. 


Part II. deals with bears, black and red, 
and it may be noted that Mr. Stebbing 
gives them far more importance (probably 
because they are now comparatively 
scarce) than sportsmen did forty or 
fifty years ago. Then no one dreamt 
of firing a shot at one, except on return 
from stalking, for fear of disturbing 
more valued game; and the red or 
isabelline bear was held somewhat cheap. 
Brinckman’s shikari, the bara Karim of 
Sofapur, used to relate how when he first 
accompanied that gentleman they saw 
many bears on the plateaus; they were 
easily approached to close quarters if 
the wind was considered, and, when one 
was shot, the rest used to sit up on their 
hind legs and wonder what the noise was 
about. Some years after that he used 
to say that, if one was shot, the rest were 
off in a second and would not stop for 
miles. Now apparently the sportsman 
may work hard and travel many miles 
without a shot. 


Part III. is devoted to leopards and the 
cat tribe ; Part IV. to goats; and Part V. 
to sheep. The goats and sheep, as all 
know, are the chief prizes of the sports- 
man; they frequent the most inaccessible 
country, and are most difficult to approach. 
Of markhor, the highest prize of all, Mr. 
Stebbing has no experience, except of the 
variety on the Sulaiman range; so also 
with ibex; but of goats he gives par- 
ticulars which seem trustworthy. The 
belief that the markhor eats snakes is, 
we think, universal in the localities in 
which it is found; the name means 
“* snake-eater,” and it is right to give due 
weight to a legend so general. Never- 
theless we share the author’s doubts, in 
spite of personal experience of the marked 
presence of reptiles in the markhor ground 
on the Kajnag. When the writer was 
stalking there, the shikari pointed out one 
snake after another every few steps as 
proof that the place was frequented by 
goats. When asked why, he replied, 
** Because they eat them.” To the further 
remark that, if many were eaten, but few 
would be left, no explanation was offered, 
it being perhaps felt that the excess of 
snakes indicated a scarcity of markhor, 
which, of course, the shikari would be the 
last to admit. 


But if our author did not see much of 
these goats, he had many pleasant days 
after the wild sheep. One of these days, 
when he was stalking bharal (O. nahura), is 
thus described :— 


‘**T looked eagerly at the sheep. One ram 
of fair size, another smaller one, and the rest 
females. I opened out my hand to the 
shikari. He nodded, and opened his out 
slowly twice, and then showed me two 
fingers. I looked again more carefully. I 
could see nothing but rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the little grassy area. Patiently 
I went over the area. I was about to turn 
to the shikari again, when suddenly one of 
the rocks I had been looking at got up and 
leisurely strolled towards the maidan. I 
rubbed my eyes as one after another six 
other rocks proceeded to do the same. My 





rocks were bharal, and the shikari smiled 
at me in @ most aggravating manner.” 


The antics of young males butting each 
other, and the movement of females, were 
watched, and at last a fine ram was 
seen. 


**T suddenly felt an overwhelming desire 
to possess that head, and almost regretted 
that I had not broken my rule and tried a 
long shot whilst he was feeding so quietly. 
He gazed like a statue for several seconds 
without moving a muscle, and then slowly 
turned and marched to the edge of the 
ledge, and leapt lightly upwards into a 
niche, where I would have been ready to 
affirm there could not have been room for 
@ cat to have crouched, and I tried to see 
with the glasses which I hurriedly laid on 
him how he placed his hoofs, for it still 
remains a mystery to me how these animals 
obtain the purchase they do with a hoof 
which to all outward appearance is not 
adapted for the work it has to perform.” 


This movement necessitated a fresh 
stalk, 


** and peering over there, I saw the old ram 
standing on a@ jutting-out niche of rock, and 
looking back in the direction from which 
he had come. He was evidently still 
uneasy. The shot was a fairly easy one, 
something under 150 yards, and I fired as 
soon as I was steady. Like so many india- 
rubber balls the herd stampeded down the 
cliff-side—all but the ram.” 


He was secured, though not without 
further shots. 

These extracts give a fair idea of the 
author’s style of description, which is 
accurate as to fact, and easy — indeed, 
occasionally rather too easy and _ too 
loose. A few slips may be noted for 
correction in a second edition: p. xiii, 
“for he” instead of for him; p. 56 
and elsewhere, “‘ bara singh” instead 
of bara sing; p. 291 and elsewhere, 
“Takt”’ for Takht. Throughout the 
book the well-known sportsman Kinloch 
is referred to as Kinlock. These are 
but minor matters, possibly to most 
readers of no consequence. The book as 
a whole is as attractive as itis useful, 
and will be a welcome companion to many 
a solitary sportsman. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue chief feature of The Young Ornitho- 
logist, by Mr. W. Percival Westell (Methuen), 
is the grouping of the commoner birds accord- 
ing to their environment. This is a task 
which should not involve very arduous 
labour. Mr. Westell has really very little 
to say that he and scores of others have not 
already said again and again, and the 
manner of the telling is rather tedious. 
The method of classification is responsible 
for some arbitrary distinctions. Thus we 
find the marsh tit relegated to the ‘‘ water- 
side,’ the sand-martin to the “ spacious 
air,’ the redstart to the ‘‘ woodland,” the 
grasshopper warbler to the ‘country 
Jane,’ and the common buzzard (from 
whose dietary rabbits are omitted) to the 
‘heath and mountain.”’ In some cases @ 
compromise is effected : the robin and house- 
sparrow are dealt with twice over as denizens 
both of “country lane” and “ garden,” 
while the cuckoo figures—rather largely 
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— in “‘ country lane,”’ ‘‘ garden,” and “‘ wood- 
land.” The first reference to the whimbrel, 
under ‘‘ heath and mountain,” contains the 
curious statement, ‘‘ Even on the coast in 
winter it is seen in no great numbers” ; 
in the chapter on “sea and seashore,” 
however, the author seems to recognize the 
fact that it is a summer migrant. The aids 
to identification are sometimes inadequate: 
thus no mention is made of the cha- 
racteristic nuptial topknot of the shag, or 
the winter plumage of the blackheaded gull. 

Mr. Horwood of Leicester Museum has 
contributed some practical and stimulating 
hints in an Introduction which occupies 
about a quarter of the book. His allusion 
on p. 73 to a theory that ‘‘ when sparrow- 
hawks are spared, woodpigeons increase,” 
we do not understand. 

The photographs with which the book is 
illustrated are taken from a variety of 
sources, and appear to include some which 
are not of the living subject. 

An appendix gives the well-known ‘ Ibis 
List,’ brought up to date by reference to Mr. 
Ogilvie-Grant’s recent publication. 


A Fauna of the Tweed Area. By A. H- 
Evans. (Edinburgh, Douglas.)—Mr. Evans 
contributes the eleventh volume to Mr. 
Harvie-Brown’s series on the Vertebrate 
Fauna of Scotland. Separate volumes on 
the districts of Forth and Solway are in 
preparation to complete this elaborate 
survey. It may seem ungracious to criticize 
the expediency of such minute subdivision 
of the country, especially when so much 
good work has been put into the series ; 
but the result is a trifle bewildering, and an 
immense amount of overlapping is inevitable. 
The ornithology of the Tweed district has 
already been exhaustively dealt with in 
separate volumes by Mr. G. Muirhead and 
Mr. Abel Chapman, of whose labours Mr. 
Evans acknowledges that he has largely 
availed himself ; and a fresh publication on 
the birds of Northumberland by Mr. George 
Bolam has just been announced. From 
the present volume the fishes have been left 
out because “‘ the ichthyology of the dis- 
trict is so closely connected with that of the 
Forth area.” A similar connexion might 
be supposed to exist in the ornithology of the 
two districts, and to justify their being 
dealt with as one. The occurrence of rare 
birds is too often coupled with record 
of their slaughter. The nightingale has 
never been known to visit the Tweed area, 
and there is no justification for including 
it in Mr. Evans’s list on the strength of 
@ solitary occurrence outside that area in 
Northumberland. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Evans has 
discharged his task faithfully and well; 
and we have noted but few errors. The 
inquiry into the vole plague of 1891-3 was 
entrusted not to a Royal Commission, but 
to a Departmental Committee (p. 49). The 
golden eagle (p. 125) nested regularly in the 
Galloway hills till 1838, and a pair returned 
to breed in 1908. Mr. Evans doubts whether 
the green woodpecker was ever other than 
® rare straggler to Tweedside. He might 
have cited a far earlier instance of its 
presence than any that he has quoted, 
namely, in a stanza by Thomas the Rhymer, 
who wrote in the thirteenth century :— 

In quem mornynge of ee 
rt Huntle bankkes my selfe allone, 
I herde the jay and the throstylle cokke, 

The mawys menyde (moaned) hir of hir song, 

The wodewale beryde as a belle, 

That all the wode abowte me ronge. 
From this it would appear that the “ wode- 
wale’ or green woodpecker was no stranger 
to Tweeddale before the disappearance of 
the ancient forest. 

Mr. Evans’s volume is plentifully illus- 
trated with photographs of landscape. 





British Rainfall, 1910: On the Distri- 
bution of Rain in Space and Time over 
the British Isles during the Year 1910. 
By Hugh Robert Mill, Director of the 
British Rainfall Organization. (Stanford.) 
—This is the fiftieth annual issue of this 
serial, which has grown continuously since 
the first, in accordance with the steadily 
increasing amount of the work summarized 
in it. Of the original observers, five still 
remain; they were then (in 1861) five 
amongst fifty, and are now five amongst 
nearly five thousand, residing at 4,874 
scattered stations in Great Britain and 
Treland. 


Dr. Mill took over the direction in 1903, 
the wettest year, as it happened, since 1872, 
and, with that exception, the wettest on 
record. The Chief Assistant is Mr. Carle 
Salter, who takes complete charge whilst 
Dr. Millis absent. The offices are in Camden 
Square, and the instruments in the garden, 
with which Mr. Symons’s long climatological 
record was carried on, have been kept in 
repair. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
volume scientifically is the section devoted 
to the discussion of heavy falls of rain. 
Every widespread fall, of which the amount 
exceeded an inch in 24 hours, is made the 
subject of a map showing the area of the 
storm, and thus furnishes a comparison of 
the different types of rainfall. The most 
remarkable series of these maps relates to 
the terrific thunderstorm of the first ten 
days of June, 1910, in the Thames valley, 
especially on the 9th of that month in 
Oxfordshire, when more than 4 inches of 
rain and hail fell in a few hours. A series 
of photographs of the hail lying in the 
ruined gardens at Woodstock illustrates 
the description of the storm. 


The fiftieth year of the publication of this 
important serial is marked by two changes 
with the object of increasing its usefulness. 
One of these is the introduction of a Report 
to the Trustees, in which the Director 
gives a detailed and interesting account of 
the year’s work. The other is the rearrange- 
ment of the nearly 5,000 stations in river- 
basins, the county being retained as the 
unit; and a special article, illustrated by 
maps, explains the new arrangement. 


The mean rainfall for England and Wales 
in 1910, it may be remarked, was 38°53 
inches, which is 4°61 above the average ; 
in Scotland it was 46°47 inches, or 0°38 
below the average; and in Ireland 44°23, 
which is 1°95 above the average. 


It is only by a study of the volume that 
an idea can be formed of the immense 
amount of work involved in producing it ; 
and this continues to increase with the 
number of stations occupied, which are par- 
ticularly great in Surrey and the adjacent 
parts of the South of England. The carto- 
graphic treatment of rainfall material has 
been carried further in this than in previous 
volumes, and other additions have been 
made. A special article is devoted to the 
greatest fall which has been recorded in one 
day in every county of the United Kingdom. 


As was stated by him in a paper read before 
the British Association, one result of Dr. 
Mill’s long examination of weather records 
is that, despite the dry summer of the present 
year in the South of England, he believes 
we are now entering on a period in which 
wet years will predominate. 


Special attention should be given to an 
article in this volume on the theory and 
practice of therain-gauge, in which it is 
shown that that instrument is by no means 








difficult to understand and use, though 
several precautions are necessary to secure 
accuracy in its indications. Perhaps we 
may here refer to a small but useful work 
* On Observing and Forecasting the Weather, 
recently published by Mr. D. W. Horner, 
who is one of Dr. Mill's staff of observers, 


The Growth of a Planet. By Edwin 
Sharpe Grew. (Methuen & Co.)—The object 
of this work, the author tells us in his 
Preface, is to give a summary of the modern 
theories which endeavour to explain the 
origin, the formation, and the growth of the 
units of the solar system. The plan fol- 
lowed is that of dealing with the sun and 
the earth’s neighbours amongst the planets 
from the point of view of astronomical 
and physical theory, and thenceforward 
of following the course of geological and 
biological growth on the one planet, the 
earth, of which, owing to our residence upon 
it, we have any intimate knowledge. 


The latter circumstance places us ina 
Position with regard to the third planet of 
the solar system altogether unique in com- 
parison with the others, of which we can 
only study the surfaces and surrounding 
envelopes by telescopic aid and spectroscopic 
examination of the light emitted by them. 
It is natural, therefore, that a large 
portion of the work before us is rather geo- 
logical than astronomical; and the author 
is already well known to the public asa 
writer on the former subject by his interest- 
ing ‘ Romance of Modern Geology.’ 


But astronomy comes first in his book; 
and his survey of the condition of the other 
bodies of the solar system, and the changes in 
progress, on which the labours and researches 
of astronomers during the last twenty years 
have thrown marvellous light, shows that 
he has treated also that part of his subject 
with a master hand. We would call atten- 
tion in particular to his careful discussion 
of the vexed question of the so-called canals 
in Mars and the suggestion that they are 
artificial formations, to which the prepon- 
derance of evidence is decidedly opposed. 
The view that some of the appearances 
which gave plausibility to the theory are 
really of the nature of optical illusions, as had 
been advocated by Mr. Maunder of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, would seem 
to have lately been decisively confirmed 
by the observations and drawings of M. 
Antoniadi, obtained with the aid of the 
object-glass at Meudon, the most powerful 
in use in Europe. 


We have not space even to touch upon 
Mr. Grew’s treatment of our physical know- 
ledge of the sun and of the processes going 0n 
in the “ great source of day,’’ or to summarize 
his chapters on the planetary bodies of the 
solar system. But we may say that these 
will well repay careful study, and the illus- 
trations he has obtained permission to I- 
corporate will add greatly to the interest 
of this part of the work. 


Of the growth of our planet in the solar 
system during past centuries much is now 
known. But the fundamental step was the 
recognition of the stratification of the earth 8 
crust and of the order of its fossiliferous 
deposits, which began not much more than 
a hundred years ago: William Smith, 
“the father of English geology,” as Sedg- 
wick called him, died in 1839, on his way to 
attend the meeting of the British Associa 
tion at Birmingham. Mr. Grew’s sketch of 
the main points in the progress of geological 
study is replete with interest; and he 


closes with a résumé of the indications given 
by prehistoric man of his existence 4 
different epochs. 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


Or the different Sectional Addresses read 
at the Portsmouth meeting of the British 
Association, one of the most interesting 
was that of Dr. Hall Turner on ‘ The Charac- 
teristics of the Observational Sciences.’ 
In the course of it the Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy referred to Prof. Kapteyn’s 
division—before referred to in these Notes— 
“of the great mass of bright stars into two 
distinct groups flying one through the 
other.” He also informed his hearers 
(many of whom heard it here for the first 
time) of Prof. Boss’s discovery of a@ special 
cluster of stars in the constellation Taurus 
which are moving in parallel lines like a 
flock of migrating birds. In connexion 
with this he mentioned that there is “a 
large flat cluster migrating just over our 
heads, so that one member of it (Sirius) 
is close to our sun—that is to say, only 
three or four light-years from him.” 


Another matter to which Prof. Turner 
drew attention incidentally was the question 
of sunspots, with regard to which he told 
the Section that Prof. Schuster found that, 
besides the well-known period of eleven 
years, they showed other periods of recur- 
rence at about four, eight, and fourteen 
years, and that during the eighteenth century 
the eleven-year period was less marked than 
the eight-year and fourteen-year cycles. 
He also mentioned that several of these 
periodicities were harmonics of a greater 
period of something like thirty years, and 
that it might be possible to establish a 
connexion between this and the swarm of 
Leonid meteors which return at the same 
interval. 


Sunspots form also the subject of two 
communications which Prof. Birkeland (of 
Christiania) has recently made to the 
Académie des Sciences, the second paper 
appearing in the Comptes Rendus for August. 
By using as the cathode of a ‘“‘vase de 
décharge’’ an iron ball of three inches in 
diameter which contains an electromagnet, 
he has succeeded in obtaining representations 
of Saturn’s rings and the Zodiacal light. 
If the ball be highly polished, and a suffi- 
ciently powerful current passed through the 
vase, disruptive discharges take place which 
are spread over the whole surface indiffer- 
ently. On the magnetizing current being 
turned on, however, these discharges display 
a tendency to arrange themselves in two 
bands parallel to the magnetic equator of 
the ball. Prof. Birkeland quotes from 
Prof. Carrington and other observers to 
show that the sunspots exhibit a similar 
tendency, the two bands that they describe 
on the solar sphere being between 5° 
and 40° north and south latitude. He 
further says that these sunspots are the 
centres of emission of very rigid cathode 
Trays, and suggests that the spots are due to 
the photosphere, which he figures as an insu- 
lating envelope, being pierced by the dis- 
Tuptive discharge. He argues from these 
facts that the cathode rays thus thrown off 
are the cause of the Aurora Borealis and 
of the magnetic storms on our globe other- 
wise unexplained; and he suggests that 
there is a nucleus in the sun’s interior 
which acts as the positive pole of the enor- 
mous currents which cause them. The 
disruptive discharge would also account 
for the increase of solar heat which is said 
to accompany a period of sunspots, and 
although he does not say so directly, a 
hot-weather period such as that through 
which we have been lately passing. 


The Philosophical Magazine for this month 
contains a paper by Mr. G. N. Antonoff, 





who is working with Prof. Rutherford at 
Manchester University, announcing the 
discovery of a new disintegration product 
of uranium, which he proposes to call 
uranium Y. As he reminds us, uranium 
is now generally considered to be the parent 
substance from which radium and its imme- 
diate progenitor ionium are derived. He 
also accepts Prof. Rutherford’s suggestion 
that actinium, which occurs in all uranium 
minerals in constant ratio to the uranium 
they contain, is a lateral branch of the 
uranium - radium family tree; but that 
thorium, the other highly radio- active 
substance, is an independent element, its 
ratio to uranium in minerals varying 
within wide limits. 


It has, however, for some time been 
recognized that uranium behaves differently 
from any other of the highly radio-active 
substances. Unlike radium, actinium, and 
thorium, it cannot be shown to possess 
any emanation, although a place for such 
seems to be vacant in the Periodic Table. 
Moreover, while all Alpha -ray products 
in radio-active equilibrium emit an equal 
number of Alpha particles per second, 
uranium itself emits twice as many as they. 
From this Mr. Antonoff was led to conclude, 
either that two Alpha particles were emitted 
at the disintegration of every atom of 
uranium, or that uranium is in equilibrium 
with a hitherto unseparated Alpha-ray 
product. Irregularities in the behaviour of 
uranium X, hitherto its one observed 
product, have been noted by other scholars, 
notably by Becquerel, who once separated 
from uranium, by means of charcoal, some 
substance which increased in radio-activity 
for a period of 8 days, but was never able 
to repeat the experiment. 


Mr. Antonoff’s experiments, based on the 
above hints, have enabled him to produce 
the new substance uranium Y, which has a 
period of 1°5 days, and is always present in 
specimens of uranium. Unlike uranium X, 
from which it cannot be separated chemi- 
cally, it emits Beta rays of a soft type, 
with probably some Alpha rays as well. 
Mr. Antonoff suggests that this also is a 
lateral disintegration product. If it can 
be shown to emit Gamma rays as well as 
Alpha and Beta, it would seem that it 
corresponds to thorium B, actinium B, 
and radium C; but in this case we should 
expect to find it preceded by an emanation. 
Will such now be found ? 


Prof. Bragg (of Leeds University) has now 
printed the lecture lately delivered by him 
at the Royal Institution, and it appears in 
The Chemical News for the 8th of this month. 
In the course of this he points out that it is 
only their power of producing Beta rays 
from the atoms over which they pass which 
has brought the Gamma and the X rays 
to our notice. He also draws attention to 
the fact that these secondary Beta rays 
continue in the line of motion of the 
primary ray, as if they were really pushed 
out of the atoms by the entry of the 
other into it, every Gamma ray pro- 
ducing one Beta ray and no more. From 
this and other facts he comes to the con- 
clusion that Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and 
X rays are all of them radiations of cor- 
puscles of some sort, Sir George Stokes and 
Sir Joseph Thomson’s theory tihat the two 
last-named rays are “ ether-pulses’’ being 
untenable for the reason that it presupposes 
the rapid spreading of the pulse over ever- 
widening surfaces, and therefore does not 
account for the enormous energy supplied 
to the secondary ray. This difficulty is 
overcome by his own “ working hypothesis ”’ 
that the Gamma rays and the X rays— 


_which only differ from these last by their 





lower velocity—are streams of doublets or 
unelectrified corpuscles. But he further says 
that some ultra-violet rays can also set nega- 
tive electrons in motion, and that the Beta 
rays thus produced show some of the cha- 
racteristics of those produced by the Gamma. 
The lecture can be commended as being 
properly free from mathematical forms of 
analysis, and should be within the compre- 
hension of all interested in its subject. 


In the current Sttzungsberichte of the 
Heidelberg Academy of Sciences, Prof. R. 
Werner describes a@ curious, though not 
unexpected source of radio-activity in the 
human organism. He has provided him- 
self with forty-one sections of different 
organs of the human body, taken from 
twelve different subjects. These were first 
calcined, and then tested with an instru- 
ment he describes under the name of Wulf’s 
emanometer, which he declares to be more 
sensitive and trustworthy than any gold-leaf 
electroscope. Allof these sections gave indi- 
cations of radio-activity by increasing the con- 
ductivity of the air, those of the brain being 
the most active, while the lungs, heart, and 
liver come next, the kidneys and the spleen 
hardly giving any indications at all. e did 
not find that the occupation or walk in life 
of the person from whom the section was 
taken made any difference, but he seems to 
have established that the organs of the old 
are more radip-active than those of the 
young. This leads him to formulate the 
theory that the phenomena observed are 
caused by the presence of radium or one of 
its disintegration products, which, he sug- 
gests, is probably absorbed in food or drink, 
or, after respiration, has been introduced 
into the bloodvessels by the colloids of the 
organism. This seems a rational view to 
take of the matter, but will be a dis- 
appointment to many. 


Among the papers read to the Chemical 
Section of the British Association was one 
by Dr. J. W. Nicholson, which declared that 
it was possible to obtain a mathematically 
precise representation of the structure of 
the atom in the “simpler” elements by 
regarding them as compounds of four primary 
elements or “ protyles.’’ One of these is 
coronium, the element found hitherto only 
in the solar corona; the second hydrogen ; 
the third nebulium, or the gas of the least- 
developed nebule ; and the fourth, entirely 
hypothetical, is lighter than helium, and 
appears at the head of the fluorine group, 
whence the author would call it proto- 
fluorine. The simplest chemical compound 
would thus be helium, which would consist 
of one atom of nebulium and one of proto- 
fluorine. These protyles are to have two, 
three, four, and five negative electrons re- 
spectively ; and Dr. Nicholson states that 
the atomic weight, calculated from the com- 
bined inertia of the negative electrons and 
the positive electricity in the atom, agrees 
in all cases, within the limits of experimental 
error, with that determined in the usual 
manner. He further says that his theory 
is based on Sir Joseph Thomson’s view of 
the nature of positive electricity, although 
one seems to recollect that this has not 
always remained the same. It is curious 
that Dr. Nicholson should have chosen for 
his four primary elements two presumably 
inert gases, one (hydrogen) only moderately 
active, and a substance which, to judge from 
the behaviour of its nearest neighbour in 
the group, must be possessed with a desire 
for conjugation amounting to a passion. 
But perhaps there is some reason for this 
which does not appear in the paper. 

In the Zoological Section Prof. G. Elliott 
Smith (late of Cairo) read a paper on ‘ The 
Origin of Mammals,’ in which he asserted 
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that all mammals were sprung from an 
oviparous Prototherian stock, vastly differ- 
ent from the living Monotremata, but still 
deserving the name Prototheria; as also 
that there is an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence to prove that the mammalian phylum 
sprang from the Reptilia. This is hardly 
the theory of Prof. Ernst Haeckel who, after 
bringing man’s pedigree up to the Pro- 
tamnion or Primitive Amnion Animal, 
declares that the group descended from 
him gave rise to two divergent branches, 
one the Mammalian group, the other that 
of the Reptiles and Birds. Prof. Elliott 
Smith quotes from Broom that it was the 
lengthening of the limbs of the South 
African Theriodonts, from which mammals 
are derived, which first gave them the start 
on the road to mammalhood, and that “ all 
the characters that distinguish a mammal 
from a reptile are the result of increased 
activity—the soft flexible skin with hair, 
the more freely movable jaws, the perfect 
four-chambered heart, and the warm blood.”’ 
This Prof. Elliott Smith explains by the 
changes which took place in the brain at 
this period, and particularly ‘‘the develop- 
ment of a definite neopallium (the cerebral 
cortex sensu stricto)’’; and for this there 
seems much to be said. 


In last month’s Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie des Sciences there also appears a 
communication from Dr. M. Kunz (of 
Dresden) relating the result of an inquiry 
made by him into the popular notion that 
blind people develope a kind of sixth sense, 
giving them notice, other than through their 
eyes, of the proximity of objects. The 
result of the experiments that he describes, 
vouched for by a great number of German 
doctors who assisted him, is that no such 
sense exists, but that the appearances mis- 
taken for it are due to increased sensitive- 
ness of the skin only. This is generally 
limited to the skin of the face, whence it 
can be expelled by the use of cocaine and 
the like, and is non-existent at the top of 
the head and the back of the neck. It 
never appears, he says, in persons who have 
become blind as the result of an injury, 
but is to be found in many who are not 
blind at all, including those who suffer from 
hysteria. It is also entirely independent 
of hearing, and is sometimes found among 
those who are not only blind, but deaf as 
well, F. L. 








Science Gossip. 


AN attractive work promised by Messrs. 
Hutchinson is ‘ The Flower Fields of Alpine 
Switzerland,’ with twenty-two coloured 
plates by Mr. G. Flemwell, who has devoted 
himself to the Alpine flora for many years. 


Mr. Frep. A. Tatsor has written for 
Mr. Heinemann’s new “‘ Conquest of Science ” 
Series a volume entitled ‘The Railway 
Conquest of the World,’ which will be ready 
in about a fortnight. A second book by 
him, ‘ Building a Great Canadian Railway,’ 
will be issued by Messrs. Seeley. 


A COLLECTION of myths, legends, and 
stories of the constellations of the Northern 
Hemisphere, by Mr. W. T. Olcott, will be 
published this season by Messrs. Putnam 
under the title of ‘Star-Lore of All Ages.’ 
They have also in hand ‘A Beginner’s 
Star-Book,’ by Mr. Kelvin McKready, which 
aims at explanation without the use of 
difficult technical detail. 


ANOTHER small planet was discovered 
photographically by Mr. H. E. Wood at 





the Transvaal Observatory, Johannesburg, 
on May 25th; and six are announced from 
the K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, 
photographed by Herr Kaiser—two on the 
eg ult., one on the 26th, and threeon the 
27th. 


A discussion by Dr. Cohn, of the Berlin 
Astronomisches Rechen - Institut, of pre- 
vious discoveries, results in the assignment 
of permanent numbers up to 714, which was 
detected by Herr Helffrich at Heidelberg 
on May 18th last. Several others are 
identified with previous discoveries, and a 
large number were insufficiently observed 
for determination of their orbits. 


Kress’s CoMEtT (b, 1911) is now moving 
very slowly in the constellation Corona 
Australis. It was observed by M. Mari- 
sonza at Riode Janeiro up to the 21st ult., 
but the brightness had rapidly diminished. 


With spectrographs attached to the equa- 
torial of the Juvisy Observatory, MM. de la 
Baume Pluvinel and F. Baldet obtained 
a of the comet’s spectrum in 

uly and August. It belonged to the most 
numerous class of cometary spectra, and 
in particular presented a close resemblance to 
that of comet b, 1902; but differs in some 
respects from those of several recent comets, 
the continuous spectrum being less intense, 
and there were peculiar appearances in the 
tail, which it is suggested arose from the 
slower decomposition of the cyanogen, so 
that this was in progress until that sub- 
stance had been expelled from the nucleus 
into the tail. 


THE number of Knowledge for the present 
month contains, amongst other articles, a 
very interesting one by Mr. Henkel on 
‘Clusters and Nebula,’ and the remarkable 
changes in progress in those objects, the 
study of the formation, growth, and decay of 
which is, as he remarks, “one of the grandest 
with which the human mind can be em- 
ployed.” The article is illustrated by a 
reproduction of a _ splendid photograph 
(obtained by Prof. T. J. J. See) of the cluster 
w Centauri. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘The reviewer of ‘Birds of the British Islands’ 
in The Atheneum (No. 43874, p. 247) speaks of 
‘fid-heach’ as an unfamiliar alias for the raven. It 
is simply the Gaelic ‘fitheach’ and old Irish 
‘fiach,’ with the same pronunciation.” 








FINE ARTS 


—g——— 


LD Opera det Grandi Artisti Italiani. Rac- 
colta da Corrado Ricci.—Pier della 
Francesca. (Rome, D. Anderson.) 


THE fact that two such experienced judges 
of Italian Renaissance art as Signor 
Corrado Ricci and Signor Domenico 
Anderson have selected the works of 
Piero della Francesca (1416-92) for the 
illustrations to the opening number of their 
studies in the great Italian masters is 
significant. It does not precisely imply 


that the Borgo San Sepolcro painter has 
ceased to be “ caviare to the general ”— 
that he will probably always remain— 
but it may suggest that for students, and 
those taking more than a superficial 
interest in pictorial art, his place amongst 


the quattrocentisti is in process of read- 
justment. Vasari has recorded the high 
estimation in which Piero was held by his 
contemporaries, both by his fellows 
the painters, and by illustrious patrons of 
art like Pope Nicholas V., Duke Federigo 
of Urbino, Duke Ercole of Ferrara, and 
others. 


His biographer states that Piero was 
the first geometrician of his time—that 
he gave considerable attention to mathe- 
matics, and was profoundly versed in 
perspective, his works on the latter science 
in the Ducal Library at Urbino being the 
most important treatises on the subject. 
All these researches in the abstract 
sciences evidently point to practical ends 
—to the more truthful realization of nature 
by representing objects as they actually 
are, individually and in relation to their 
place in the picture. The movement 
towards realism may be said to have been 
in the air. For more than a century before 
the birth of Piero the Italians had been 
seeking to emancipate all forms of the 
national art from foreign influence, which 
however valuable in medizval times, had 
long become effete. Byzantine art had 
once produced splendid results at the 
capital and in the provinces of the Eastern 
Empire. But in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries that empire itself was 
in the last stage of political decrepitude, 
and, as a natural consequence, its art 
had become a mere matter of mechanical 
procedure. Coloured and gilt according 
to the directions of a pattern-book, and 
on a stencilled outline, the painting, 
whether on panel or for wall-decoration, 
was no more a work of art than is the 
photograph of to-day. At last came the 
fatal events of 1453, when the Greek 
Empire ceased to exist, whilst Italy was 
entering upon the early springtide of her 
national renaissance, in which her painters 
were to play so large a part. 


It does not fall within the scope of the 
present notice to discuss Piero’s place 
amongst his compeers of the period. 
Rather is it our duty to call the attention 
of our readers to a publication which 
cannot fail to be of material service to the 
student who desires to obtain a satisfactory 
estimate of his art. To this end it is at 
least necessary to have access to a fairly 
comprehensive representation of Pieros 
works—to obtain, in short, a personal, 
and not merely a literary, acquaintance 
with the master. The student knows, 
of course, that, as with so many of his 
contemporaries, some of Piero’s more 1m- 
portant frescoes have long since perished, 
owing to the destruction or alteration of 
the edifices they adorned. So it was 
with the frescoes at the Vatican, and 
likewise with those he painted at the 
Schifanoja palace at Ferrara. As to his 
still surviving easel pictures, some of 
these are in the churches and galleries 
of small Italian cities, out of the beaten 
tourist track, and therefore now little 
known. Also his art finds the scantiest 
representation in the transalpine museums 
and elsewhere, except in our own National 





Gallery. Hence the gain to the student 
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who can now obtain within the compass 
of a single portfolio a faithful representa- 
tion of Piero’s existing life’s work. 


The “Album” consists of sixty-four 
plates, and is accompanied by a text 
from the pen of Signor Corrado Ricci. 
This he has divided into four sections, 
namely, (1) a chronological survey of the 
life of Piero; (2) a descriptive index to 
the plates ; (3) the probable chronological 
sequence of the existing works of the 
painter; (4) his bibliography. The text 
is comprised within the space of ten pages, 
and in view of its aim and object, and the 
amount of matter dealt with, is a remark- 
able instance of literary compression. 
The writer evidently knew precisely what 
his readers wanted, and that they would 
prefer to have it tightly packed. But 
the text, however condensed, is clear. 
Nothing necessary is omitted; no point 
has been missed; and besides, there is 
a total absence of dogmatism. That 
Signor Ricci has treated his subject as a 
labour of love may be in part due to the 
memories evoked by these Umbrian paint- 
ings. It must have been pleasant to find 
again the personages who peopled the 
world of the old familiar frescoes so ad- 
mirably and artistically reproduced. 


Signor Anderson’s photographs are 
favourably known to all students of the 
Italian Renaissance as the ne plus ultra of 
their various methods. The prints in 
the present publication are in heliotype, 
and therefore may be accepted as per- 
manent. What is especially admirable 
in their presentation is their delicacy of 
tone, the tint having something of the 
refinement of a silverpoint drawing, and 
in this respect contrasting favourably 
with the inky opacity and saponaceous 
smoothness of the mechanical half-tone 
process prints frequently found in present- 
day illustrations of pictorial art. One 
sees at a glance that Signor Anderson’s 
prints are the work of an artist, and it 
is only to an artist that it would have 
occurred to repeat many of the details 
of the compositions on separate plates 
and on a larger scale than in the plates 
reproducing the entire compositions. 








THE DEGRADATION OF THE 
COUNTRY-SIDE. 
Dorchester, Wallingford. 


_ 1 opserve that in your Fine-Art Gossip 
in the last number you mention the degrada- 
tion of the country-side by advertisements. 
I entirely agree; but why is no notice (or 
very little) ever taken of what seems to me 
the infinitely worse degradation—amounting 
to absolute destruction of all beauty and 
pleasure—caused by the increasing use of 
corrugated iron, not only for sheds and out- 
buildings, but even for cottages and dwelling- 
places ? I have just returned from a stay 
at Wilton, near Salisbury, and in the— 
once charming—old villages in that neigh- 

ourhood it is rampant. Advertisements, 
at least, are temporary and passing, but 
this terrible stuff looks as if it had “come 
to stay”; and if it has, it is the idlest 
mockery to talk of art or beauty at all. 





The words—and the things—will have no 
meaning for a people which can endure 
what is worse than a return to barbarism. 
Why does no one protest, or start a society 
for the suppression of the use of that mate- 
rial? (I cannot find any adjective strong 
enough to qualify it.) NeEwrTon BrENert. 








THOMAS HOWARD, EARL OF 
ARUNDEL. 
22, Morpeth Mansions, S.W. 


I ask permission to make known to your 
large circle of readers that I have for a 
considerable period been occupied with the 
life of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 
the famous collector, and should be most 
grateful if any one possessing information 
respecting him and his possessions, outside 
the obvious sources, would be sokind as to 
communicate with me. 

I am particularly anxious to trace, as 
fully as possible, the present whereabouts 
of the pictures and other objects which once 
formed part of his collection. Many, of 
course, are known; many others may have 
disappeared. But in addition to these two 
categories, many surely yet await recogni- 
tion by their present owners—a recognition 
which should be greatly facilitated by the 
publication, at present proceeding in The 
Burlington Magazine, of the newly found 
and highly interesting inventory of Lord 
Arundel’s pictures, 

Mary F. 8. HERVEY. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE Mepicr Society has been entrusted 
by the Committee of the National Loan- 
Collection Exhibition, 1911-12 (which opens 
to the public on October 5th), with the 
publication of the official illustrated catalogue. 
This volume, due at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, will differ from that issued in 1909 in its 
form,(jwhich will be a handy quarto, and its 
illustrations, of which the frontispiece will 
be in photogravure, and the remainder in 
collotype. 


Mr. B. T. Batsrorp will publish during 
the present month ‘The Architecture of 
the Renaissance in France, 1495 to 1830,’ 
by W. H. Ward, an architect who has been 
a lifelong student of French art and history, 
and has devoted the last seven years to the 
writing of the book. 


*‘SacreD SymBots IN Art,’ by Elizabeth 
A. Goldsmith, which Messrs. Putnam are 
publishing this autumn, is designed to assist 
students of pictures in identifying various 
saints. 

A NOTEWORTHY book promised by Messrs. 
Hutchinson is ‘Shelley's Nature Poems,’ 
with sixteen coloured plates by Mr. William 
Hyde, whose fine work in black and white 
has won him many admirers. 


The same _ firm include in_ their 
autumn list ‘Westminster Cathedral and 
its Architect,’ by Mrs. de lHopital, who 
speaks with authority as the daughter of 
John Francis Bentley. The book will 
contain some full-page plates in colour 
from his drawings, and many plans. 

They are also publishing ‘ John Opie and 
his Friends, by Ada Earland, who has 
collected much new material. 





Last TuEspAy an exhibition of works by 
Ford Madox Brown and the Pre-Raphaelites 
was opened to the press at the Art Gallery 
of the City of Manchester. 


At the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
an ‘Autumn Exhibition of Modern Art’ 
will open next Saturday. Special features 
will be works by leading Swedish artists ; 
exhibits by the Koyal Society of Miniature 
Painters, the Senefelder Club, and the 
Society of Graver-Printers in Colour; and 
@ collection of black and white. 


THE autumn exhibition of the London 
Salon of Photography, which opened for 
six weeks at the galleries of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society last Saturday, con- 
tains over 200 exhibits, which have been 
selected from 2,000 entries. 


THE preliminary notice has reached us of 
the Tenth International Art Exhibition of 
the City of Venice. It will be held next 
year from April 15th to October 31st, and 
exhibits are to be delivered not later than 
March 10th. 


Avr a meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions last month in Paris, M. Couyat- 
Barthoux gave an account of a Catalonian 
altarpiece in the monastery of Mount Sinai. 
It is dated 1387, and appears to be by 
a painter of Barcelona. According to an 
inscription, it was presented to the monas- 
tery by a Catalonian consul then living at 
Damascus. 


THE collection of the late Prof. Anton 
Hesz is to be sold at Munich on October 6th. 
The catalogue, containing thirty-two illus- 
trations of the most important items, has 
an introduction by Prof. G. von Seidl. 


AccorRDING to a writer in the Cicerone, 
Dr. Bredius will shortly publish an article 
proving that the fine portrait of Elizabeth 
Bas, widow of Admiral Swartenhout, in 
the Rijks-Museum at Amsterdam, is not 
by Rembrandt. Most writers, including 
Dr. Bode, have regarded it as a genuine 
work, and it is usually classed among 
the master’s best portraits. The name of 
Ferdinand Bol will, it is said, be advanced 
by Dr. Bredius as that of the probable 
author; while the writer in the Cicerone 
suggests that in many particulars the 
portrait shows a close connexion with the 
style of Jacob Backer. 


Tue first volume of ‘ A Full Description 
of the Excavations at the Glastonbury 
Lake Village, Somerset, 1892-1907,’ by 
Messrs. Arthur Bulleid and H. St. George 
Gray, with an introductory chapter by Dr. 
Robert Munro, will be published by the 
Glastonbury Antiquarian Society early in 
the autumn. The price will be increased 
after publication, which has been delayed 
by an increase of illustrations and an exten- 
sion of the text. 


M. Lforotp FLAMENG, who died last 
week at his residence at Courgent at the 
age of 79, was one of the most accomplished 
of modern French etchers and engravers. 
He was born at Brussels on November 22nd, 
1831, but his parents were French. He 
studied under Calamatta in Brussels, and, 
after settling in Paris in 1853, worked for 
L’ Artiste and the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
He obtained a medal at the Salon of 1864. 
and others subsequently. From 1859 until 
recently he was a regular exhibitor. His 
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most famous “ translations”’ include ‘ La 
Source’ and ‘L’Angélique’ after Ingres ; 
“Marino Faliero’ after Delacroix; ‘La 
Ronde de Nuit,’ the ‘ Syndics,’ the ‘ Legon 
d’ Anatomie,’ and the ‘ Hundred-Guilder 
Piece’ after Rembrandt ; Watteau’s ‘Gille’ ; 
and Shakespeare after his son M. Frangois 
Flameng. He was a member of the 
Institute. 


THE death is also announced this week of 
M. Paul Rouffio, a native of Marseilles, and 
one of the many pupils of Cabanel. He 
obtained a medal at the Salon of 1879, and 
among his most successful works were 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ which he presented to 
his native city; ‘Trio des Masques de 
Don Juan’; and an allegorical figure of 
‘Comédie. He painted many excellent 

ortraits. For some years he had devoted 
is attention to music and ceased to exhibit 
at the Salon. 








MUSIC 


—~»—— 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE hundred and eighty-eighth meeting 
of the Three Choirs opened on Tuesday 
morning with ‘Elijah,’ which drew a 
smaller audience than it did three 
years ago. The soloists were Mesdames 
Agnes Nicholls and Kirkby Lunn and 
Messrs. John Coates and Frederic Austin. 
The choir is excellent both as to quality 
of tone and balance, and the performance 
of the work, under the direction of Mr. 
Ivor Atkins, was highly commendable. 


In the evening Dr. Walford Davies 
conducted his new work, ‘ Five Sayings 
of Jesus.’ It opens with a brief Prelude, 
based on a quiet, expressive theme, 
and of the opening phrase use, not 
too frequent, is afterwards made. Next 
follows the ‘Reputed Saying,’ taken 
from a supposed Gospel of St. Peter, 
“Let not him that seeketh cease from 
his search until he find. And when he 
findeth, he shall wonder. Wondering, 
he shall reach the Kingdom; and in 
the Kingdom he shall have rest,” 
and these words, like the other sayings, 
are assigned to the chorus. The set- 
tings are quiet yet emotional, while the 
very light orchestration — occasionally 
single notes from one instrument—shows 
that the composer can produce good 
effects by simple means. Each saying 
is followed by short sections for tenor 
solo, intended no doubt as reflections of 
@ penitent and anxious soul, and these, 
more or less agitated, are impressive and 
offer needful contrast. The last solo 
section, “Grant me to rest in Thee,” 
is of lyrical nature, and smooth and 
pleasant, but the style of the music has 
changed: the earlier portions of the 
work show the influence of Elgar — 
this section rather that of Mendelssohn: 
the former is perfectly natural, the latter 
more like a return to an earlier and 
more objective stage of the composer’s 
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art-life. The work seems scarcely im- 
portant enough for a place in a festival 
programme; as a church anthem it 
will no doubt, however, prove acceptable. 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, the soloist, inter- 
preted his part with earnestness and devout 
feeling. 


On Wednesday morning the programme 
opened with the third act of ‘ Parsifal.’ 
Those who have heard the work at 
Bayreuth know that it is’ impossible to 
appreciate the music fully apart from 
what is taking place on the stage; never- 
theless, the power, dignity, and beauty of 
the music can be felt. The rendering, 
on the whole, reflected great credit on the 
soloists, Messrs. Robert Radford, John 
Coates, and William Higley; on choir 
and orchestra, and last, but certainly not 
least, on Mr. Ivor Atkins, the Festival 
conductor. The ‘ Parsifal’ excerpt was 
followed by Palestrina’s ‘Stabat 
Mater,’ Mr. Barclay Squire’s excellent 
edition of the work being used. The 
programme ended with Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Second Symphony, of which a fine inter- 
pretation was given under his direction. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE performances of ‘ Pagliacci’ at the 
Hippodrome began last Monday afternoon, 
under the direction of the composer himself. 
Leoncavallo has condensed his opera, and 
on the whole cleverly. One of the cuts is, 
however, to be regretted. Canio arrives in 
time to see Nedda and Silvio going off 
together. The meaning of his Lament, 
which immediately follows, is easy to under- 
stand: he has grasped the situation. In 
the opera, Nedda, after the departure of her 
lover, remains on the stage, and there ensues 
an angry scene between Canio and his wife. 
The quarrel in the play in the second act 
arises from a similar cause, but, owing to 
the omission, the point is lost. All the 
members of the company which the com- 
poser brought with him from Italy acted 
and sang with intelligence and “go,’’ the 
ablest interpreter among them being Signor 
Egidio Cunego, who impersonated Canio. 


THERE is something novel in the shorten- 
ing of a short opera, but of works of average 
length it would be difficult to name one which 
has not been cut. The Hippodrome scheme 
is interesting, and if it succeeds and is ex- 
tended, it may help the general public to 
acquire a fair knowledge of many a grand 
opera, and even help some frequenters of 
the Opera to enjoy better the works 
performed there. 


M. JULIEN TIERSOT published a short time 
ago a Life of Gluck in which he mentioned 
the air at the end of the first act of ‘ Orphée,’ 
formerly attributed to the Italian composer 
Bertoni; but, though it differs much in 
style from the rest of the work, M. Tiersot 
showed that it was an air taken by Gluck 
from one of his own early operas; e@lso that 
Bertoni had, after the manner of Handel, 
borrowed it from Gluck. 


Highly interesting performances of 
‘ Orphée’ have recently been given at the 
theatre of Mont Jorat in Switzerland, and 
this bravura air has agein become the sub- 








ject of discussion. When in 1859 ‘ Orphée’ 
was produced at the Paris Théatre Lyrique 
under the auspices of Berlioz, he believed 
that the air was by Bertoni, and inserted 
by Gluck for the Paris production in 1774 
to please the singer Legros. Berlioz wanted 
to cut it out, and conclude the act as in 
the original Italian version of the opera, 
Madame Viardot, however, who impersonated 
Orphée, expressed a strong wish to sing the 
air. She herself modified the vocal part, 
while Saint-Saéns, who, though only a little 
over twenty, was then assisting Berlioz, 
wrote a new accompaniment, which was 
touched up by Berlioz. And that is, accord- 
ing to an explanation recently made by 
Saint-Saéns himself, the curious history of 
this Gluck—Berlioz—Saint-Saéns air. 


Amone the novelties which will probably 
be produced by M. Albert Carré during the 
season which has just begun at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique we note ‘La Chute de la 
Maison Usher’ and ‘Le Diable dans le 
Beffroi,’ by Claude Debussy, which it was 
hoped would be ready for last season ; also 
‘Les Quatre Journées ’ by Alfred Bruneau. 


In Paris the second volume has appeared 
of the ‘Catalogue du Fonds de Musique 
ancienne de la Bibliothéque Nationale,’ by 
Dr. Jules Ecorcheville. The edition is 
limited to 150 copies, and includes MSS. 
as well as printed matter. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Mon.-Sar. Promenude Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.-Sart. * Pagliacci,’ 2 and 8, Hippodrome. _ 

Sar. Herr Fritz Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—>— 


‘THE OGRE’ AT THE ST. JAMES’. 


ComEpy has always been Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s true vein, ‘ Judahs’ and 
‘Middlemen’ notwithstanding, and it 
is pleasant to be able to credit him with 
another success in this class of play. 
‘The Ogre’ is very far from reaching the 
level of ‘ The Liars’; but then that level 
is one which its author seems never to 
have found it possible to attain again. 
But with such a characteristic piece as 
‘ Dolly Reforming Herself’ the new pro- 
duction can be fairly compared, for 
once more we see a duel for mastery 
between husband and wife and feminine 
inconsequence and _ flightiness _ pitted 
against a man’s strength of will. Though, 
however, these points of resemblance 
exist, and Dorinda Fawsitt, in her 
extravagant notions and feather-brained 
unreasonableness, shares certain of Dolly's 
traits of character, the model of Mr. 
Jones’s latest comedy is a good deal older 
than his own day. His hero, indeed, is 
Petruchio in twentieth-century guise, and 
the whole story is a modern version 0 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ The treat- 


ment is as old-fashioned as the theme. 
It must be admitted that the series of 
encounters in the course of which Nicholas 
Fawsitt breaks in a wife furnishes divert- 
ing entertainment, ‘also that jMr. Jones 
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proceeds as if there were no such thing 
as a feminine point of view, and sound 
sense and logic were essentially male 

ualities. Moreover, his Shakespearian 
model has left traces of its influence on 
his work, in so far as comedy in this case 
has a tendency to degenerate into domestic 
farce. 

The Petruchio of this play has had a 
rather large experience of marriage and 
its responsibilities. The spouse he tames 
is a second wife, and her predecessor left 
him with three children, who, when the 
action begins, are all more or less grown 
up and in a state of revolt. The boy, 
who has the most “‘ casual” of manners, 
contemplates an alliance with a variety 
actress, but, mixing up schemes of finance 
with sentiment, proposes to “run” her, 
after wedding her, as a business specula- 
tion. His father he expects to guarantee 
the undertaking, and receives a disagree- 
able shock when he is told he must sink 
or swim alone. The elder girl is a novelist 
who at twenty or so advocates the rebel- 
lion of her sex. Her younger sister, just 
home from a boarding school, wants to 
“do” something and put school behind 
her. As if their father had not a sufficient 
handful in such a family, his young wife 
desires him to embark on fresh household 
expense just at a time when his income 
is in danger of diminution, and he has 
resolved on severe economies. 


Naturally the quartet are in a conspiracy 
against him when he puts his plan into 
practice and moves into an old house at 
Pounders’ Green. But the discovery of a 
lover in the country brings over the girl- 
novelist as a deserter to his camp, and it 
is his wife who acts as arch-rebel and 
determines to wreck his experiment. 
She robs the establishment of a cook 
by a deliberate quarrel ; she tries to drive 
out the one handy man—a gardener— 
on whose services her husband can rely ; 
she puts all sorts of petty obstacles in the 
way of the house being rendered habitable ; 
and she obviously counts on reducing the 
“enemy” to terms by means of starva- 
tion. But she is outwitted and beaten 
with her own weapons. Insult is added 
to the pangs of hunger, for when in a 
tantrum she smashes to pieces an engrav- 
ing her husband proposes to hang over 
the hall mantle-piece, he nails what he 
calls his colours to the mast, and hammers 
on to the wall a pair of hunting breeches. 
He is even ready to let her try an exchange 
of husbands, and awaits philosophically 
her return when she elopes with a none 
too ardent philanderer. 


It must be confessed that the story is 
rounded off in somewhat too obvious and 
mechanical a fashion. The elder daughter’s 
love affair, the boy’s release from his 
entanglement, the schoolgirl’s conversion 
to domesticity — all these matters are 
smoothed out in most artificial fashion, 
so that the boards may be cleared for the 
final engagement of the battle of sex, 
and, though a neat turn is given to this 
by the husband’s pretending to misunder- 
stand @ letter of his runaway rival, the 
issue is never in doubt, and affords no 





surprises. Still, the farcical “ breeches ” 
situation is not without its originality, 
and the varying moods and devices of the 
heroine, coupled with the counter-moves 
of her tamer, make very good sport. 
Sir George Alexander sets a pretty touch 
of irony as well as suggestions of authority 
and unperturbed good-humour into his 
interpretation of the husband. Miss Kate 
Cutler illustrates the petulance and 
naughtiness of the wife with refreshing 
piquancy. Mr. A. E. Matthews, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, and Miss Dorothy Fane 
help to individualize the younger members 
of the Fawsitt household; and—most 
amusing performance of all—Mr. Valentine 
does wonders with the part of the grim 
gardener, who has gone through exactly 
his master’s experience, and settled his 
affair by ‘corpsing” his wife, that is, 
reducing her to the condition of an obedient 
automaton. 


‘THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND’ 
AT WYNDHAM’S. 


HALF FANTASY, HALF SATIRE, the two 
elements of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s bright 
little comedy never settle down quite 
comfortably together. Characters it has 
which, though diverting and happily 
invented, do not belong to our matter- 
of-fact world, and so lend an air of un- 
reality to the satire in which Mr. Sutro 
indulges at the expense of the Suffragist 
movement. Would even our suburban 
sex-rebels to-day discover a new gospel 
in ‘A Doll’s House,’ and quote Nora 
Helmer’s talk about “living all these 
years with a strange man ” or doubt the 
need she has of “ living her own life” as 
though it were a revelation? That is 
what Mr. Sutro’s silly little Sophie Pelling 
does, and it never seems really credible 
that she can believe in her own “ patter,” 
or that she can represent any type of 
the revolting wife of the present genera- 
tion ; whereas her friend Dulcie Elstead, 
sympathetically interpreted by Miss Hen- 
rietta Watson, has all the hysterical 
vehemence of our feminine martyrs as 
well as the aspect of a woman sex-balked. 
Sophie is a puppet, Dulcie a flesh-and-blood 
woman; and this combination of the 
actual and the unreal runs through the 
play, though, thanks to consistently 
vivacious dialogue, it does not prevent 
the piece from being entertaining. The 
philosopher, for instance, at whose feet 
women sit and languish, is a delightful 
conception, with his horror of his dis- 
ciples’ enthusiasm and his dread of seeing 
his precepts put into practice; but he 
is a creature of fancy. Equally so is the 
pretty typist Kalleia, with her Hellenic 
cult of beauty and her childish ardour 
in its pursuit, but none the less do we 
watch with a certain tender amusement 
her gush and her poses. What we feel 
at the same time is that the playwright, 
so far as any serious purpose goes, is 
merely beating the air and tilting at 
shadows. 

But let us glance at some of the details 





of Mr. Sutro’s story. Tom Pelling, a 
business man of singular amiability, 
arrives home from a journey eager to 
greet his young wife, and is startled at 
being met with the oddest behaviour and 
talk. She speaks of herself as though 
throughout her married life she had been 
in the position of a caged bird or a do- 
mestic chattel, and tells him she has 
never had the chance of realizing herself. 
In other words, she uses the language 
of Ibsen’s heroines, but her speeches are 
like those of a parrot. It is evident that 
she has come under the influence of some 
stranger, and whose that influence is 
soon appears when she begins to talk 
about the “ great white soul’ of Clarence 
Woodhouse, a philosopher of feminist 
leanings. Woodhouse seems harmless 
enough when he appears, for though he 
delivers himself of pedantic epigrams, 
he is also consumed by self-distrust. 
What he really thinks, it is difficult to 
discover, for he is like a child playing 
with the toys of thought and speech. 
But at any rate he and his bitter disciple 
Dulcie Elstead, have effected a transfor- 
mation in Sophie. Kindly Mr. Pelling 
is at his wits’ end how to act. Protest, 
ridicule, entreaty, are all useless. What 
if he takes his sister’s hint and tries 
diplomacy ? He does so. He pretends 
that he also has joined the ranks of Wood- 
house’s disciples, and talks in his turn of 
self-realization. And since the professor 
seems susceptible to, as well as an inspirer 
of, feminine idolatry, he looks out for a 
fresh woman-adorer for him. Luck 
brings in his way a sentimental typist 
whose conversation is ecstatic and all 
about the beautiful. Kalleia, as she has 
named herself, readily strikes a bargain 
with him, so that she may achieve a 
lifelong ambition to visit Athens. But 
she carries out the plan only just in time, 
for Tom finds himself kissing this enthu- 
siast, much to his and her dismay. What 
this girl is in essence, how far she is a 
hedonist, how far sincere, Mr. Sutro never 
explains. At all events, equipped with 
a substantial cheque, she drags the elderly 
professor off the scene, and Sophie, relieved 
of his presence and piqued into jealousy, 
puts on the frock her husband likes and 
falls into his arms. 

Vague and elusive at many points, 
this play nevertheless gives scope for 
some excellent acting. Mr. Lyall Swete 
makes the flabby professor at once pon- 
derous and amusing. Miss Enid Bell 
lends Kalleia glamour and fascination. 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier as the husband 
is the very embodiment of tolerance and 
good nature; and there is refreshment 
in every speech of Miss Maude Millett’s 
as Tom’s common-sense sister. Miss Wat- 
son’s fine performance as the disillusioned 
Dulcie has already been mentioned ; 
and it is not Miss Athene Seyler’s fault 
if Sophie seems to deserve a good shaking. 
Sophie, indeed, typifies the weakness of 
Mr. Sutro’s comedy — shows up a certain 
thinness of characterization to be remarked 
in too many of the persons of his play. 
At the close of the four acts we know very 
little about most of them. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


THE new Drury Lane drama is named 
‘The Hope’ after a racehorse on the success 
of which the hero’s whole fortune depends. 
Hence the atmosphere of the play, as in 
‘The Whip,’ is that of sport, though love 
and villainy play their accustomed parts. 


Practised hands have been at work on 
Mr. Collins’s latest production. Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton know 
their business of telling a love-tale of fash- 
ionable life in terms of spectacle, sensation, 
and pictorial realism, and once more they 
show us how the rich, or rather in this case 
the rich-poor, spend their days, and what 
are their interests, occupations, and amuse- 
ments. A model son and lover (of course 
titled), a devoted mother, and an almost 
too severely moral heroine furnish the lead- 
ing characters, and obtain sympathetic 
interpretation at the hands of Mr. Cyril 
Keightley, Miss Kate Rorke, and Miss 
Evelyn D’Alroy respectively, while the 
comic parts will no doubt be more comic 
when Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. Charles 
Rock have played them a little longer. 
The villain is Mr. Lyston Lyle, who has 
splendid opportunities. 


Drury Lane plays have always their 
elaborate spectacular “sets.” This year’s 
are three in number. There is a ball at 
Delhi which takes place during a Durbar, 
and employs some gorgeous costumes, 
especially those of Indian notabilities ; 
there is a grim representation of an earth- 
quake in Italy followed by fire; and the play 
winds up with a race for the Derby, in which 
the horses are seen dashing right on to the 
spectators. With such sensational effects, 
with a plot that is romantic and well worked 
out, and with acting that is fully up to the 
traditions of Drury Lane, there seems every 
likelihood of ‘The Hope’ rivalling ‘The 
Whip ’ in popularity. 


THERE is always the chance that a foreign 
playwright’s work may be misrepresented 
when it has gone through the process 
known as adaptation; but it should be 
possible to judge fairly well of the merits 
of a play by its general scheme and story, 
and tested so, the original of ‘The Great 
Name,’ of which Mr. Charles Hawtrey has 
prepared a version for the Prince of Wales’s 
stage, would seem a mixture of mild senti- 
ment and old-fashioned pleasantries, and 
must have owed its vogue in Germany to its 
raising a problem in «esthetic morals and its 
handling of a topic of which German audi- 
ences appear never to tire, that of the artistic 
temperament. For the rest, improbability 
= coincidence have a large share in the 
plot. 


The story is that two musical students 
were rivals at college. One hada superficial 
talent and won fame the world over as a 
composer of musical comedies; the other 
was a genius who made nothing out of life, 
and, though he had written a great sym- 
phony, could not get it produced. The pair 
meet again, and, partly because the ‘‘failure”’ 
has married the woman his successful friend 
loved, John Harcourt feels kindly towards 
his old chum. Good fairies, male and 
female, play on his good nature, and induce 
him to commit a well-meant but amazing 
fraud. He agrees to father the symphony 
composed by the “ failure,’ suppressing 
one he has written himself, and to give it, 
till after production, the weight of his 
“great name.’ Thus he puts his rival on the 


road to success. The play, though Mr. 
Hawtrey is its sponsor, has no Hawtrey 





part, in the recognized sense. The comedian 
who has so often delighted us with his 
prevarications is here asked to tell only 
one great lie—in a good cause. But it is 
interesting to watch Mr. Hawtrey in a 
novel guise, that of a composer, and agree- 
able to see him called upon to exhibit— 
apart from a certain irritability—so many 
signs’ of an estimable disposition. As the 
less lucky writer of music Mr. James Hearn 
strikes the right note of bitterness and dis- 
pe mr seen and the sentimental scenes 
of the piece owe much to the pleasant acting 
of Miss Lydia Bilbrooke. But the perform- 
ance which tells most is that of Mr. Arthur 
Playfair, who in his caricature of a Jewish 
dealer in music has only to open his mouth 
to be greeted with peals of laughter. His 
Isaac Manhard is in a broadly comic way a 
creation. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—o— 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the 
BISHOP OF OSSORY. To be completed 
in 6 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Ready Septem- 
ber 20. 


‘‘This first instalment of an important work 
will be received with great satisfaction by all 
students of Swift and of the politics and Society 
of Queen Anne’s reign. For the first time we 
have the beginning of a complete edition of the 
whole correspondence, both from and to Swift, 
arranged in chronological order, printed from the 
best texts, and annotated with extreme elaboration. 
Swift’s letters have been often, but never well, 
edited before this......We congratulate Mr. Ball 
on an arduous task faithfully executed, with a 
sure mastery of its bewildering — 

imes, 


With a Critical Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
[Ready September 20. 
PHINEAS FINN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Uniform with 
the ‘* Barsetshire”’ Novels. 








With Maps and over 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
400 pp. 15s. net. [Just published. 

ENFIELD: 

An Illustrated Historical, Statistical, and 

Topographical Account of the Urban District 


By CUTHBERT WILFRID WHITAKER, 
M.A., Captain, 3rd Battalion, the King’s 
(Liverpool) Regt. 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. [Just published. 


DE QUINCEY. 


A Selection of the finest Passages from his 
Works, chosen and arranged, with Editorial 
Connections and a Biographical Critical Intro- 
duction, by SIDNEY LOW. 





Illustrated by the Author. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Just published. 


A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 


IN THE LONDON COURTS. 


By THOMAS LEAMING, of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. 


While particularly interesting to the legal pro- 
fession, this volume is popular in scope, being 
a simple narrative of impressions produced upon 
an outsider while frequenting the Courts, the 
Inns, and the Chambers during numerous visits to 
London. 


THE LAND OF LIVING MEN. 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 4s. 6d. net. 


Considerable portions of this volume were 
published three years ago in the book entitled 
‘In the Fire of the Heart,’ which is now out of 

rint. The whole of the matter has, however, 

en much altered and amplified, and the present 
volume is essentially a new book. 


[New volume in the ** High Thought” Series. 








London: G. BELL AND SONS, Ltp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


in presenting the following List would esteem applications for 


thir AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 


which contains interesting announcements in all branches of Literature. 





THE CHIEF 
ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMATISTS 


Edited by 
WILLIAM oy NEILSON, 


(Professor of English, Harvard University). 
Large crown 8vo, 888 pages, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A collection of thirty plays, arranged 
chronologically from Lyly to Shirley, 
presenting typical examples of the work 
of Shakespeare's contemporaries, and 
affording a view of the English drama 
through its most brilliant period. 

[Prospectus post free. 


THE STORY OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By ANNA BUCKLAND 
With 16 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A new edition of Miss Buckland’s 
important book, which for many _ years 
has held a high and well-deserved posi- 
tion. Extended and improved by the 
addition of authoritative matter bringing 
the story of English literature down to 
the deaths of Swinburne and Meredith. 


[Prospectus post free. 


EVERYBODY'S 
BOOKS 


A New Selection of the Rarer Classics. 


Bound in dark green cloth, small crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. net each. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World, Sir Edward Creasy — 
Letters and Life of Charles Lamb, 
T. N. Talfourd—The Life of Lord 
Byron, John Galt—The History of 
Civilisation in Europe, Guizot—A 
Sentimental Journey, Sterne — The 
Reason W hy-in Science—The Lives 
of Beau Nash and Others, Goldsmith 
—Idylis of the King, Tennyson— 
Christie Jobnstone, Charles Reade— 
Our Brain, Body, and Nerves, Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. [Prospectus post free. 


| 
| 
| 


NAPOLEON IN HIS 
OWN DEFENCE 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


With 5 Plates. Cloth gilt, 12s, net. 


The Daily Telegraph says: — “A 
decidedly welcome addition to Napoleonic 
literature....No student will neglect the 
reading of the letters themselves, which 
are worth a great deal more than many 
historians have given us.” 





Ready Sept. 21. 


ASTRONOMY FOR 
ALL 
By BRUNO H. BURGEL 


Translated from the German by 


STELLA BLOCH 
With over 300 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
A handsome gift-book which purveys 


the scientific facts about the heavens in 
a new and enchanting way. 


[Prospectus post free. 





| 


Ready Sept. 21. 


THE LIFE OF 
TOLSTOY 


By PAUL BIRUKOFF 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
16 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


A really reliable, intimate, and sym- 
pathetic life of the Russian Master 
written by a friend. It is rendered note- 
worthy by the fact that a good deal of 
the MS. was passed by Tolstoy himself. 


[Prospectus post free. 





Ready Sept. 28. 


BREEDING AND 
THE MENDELIAN 
DISCOVERY 


By A. D. DARBISHIRE 
Lecturer on Genetics to the University 
of Edinburgh. 

With 4 Colour and 32 other Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

A cheap and authoritative work em- 
bodying the results of the latest investiga- 
tions. The Colour Illustrations in the 
book are unique, being direct repro- 
ductions in colour of actual specimens 

bred by the author. 
[Prospectus post free. 


Ready Sept. 21. 


CASSELL'S 
CYCLOPADIA OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Edited by 
BERNARD E. JONES 
With 5 Colour Plates, 19 Fuil-Page, a 
hundreds of other Illustrations. 
516 pages, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The British Journal of Photography 
says :—‘‘ A most valuable reference volume 
on present-day photography.” 


[Prospectus post free. 





CASSELL’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


Latin-English. English-Latin. 
Revised by 
J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. 
and 
J. F. CHARLES, B.A. 
Containing 928 pages. 


Crown 8vo, cloth or buckram, 3s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 4s, 6d. net. 





CASSELLS NEW 
FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


French-English. English-French. 
By JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall.). Revised by 
De V. PAYEN-PAYNE, 


Assistant Examiner in French in the 
University of London. 


Containing over 1,200 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 
4s. 6d. net 


CASSELL’S POCKET 
FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


French-English. English-French. 


By De V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
Containing upwards of 400 pages. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net,; leather-bound 
Edition, Printed on India Paper, 
2s, 6d. net. 


CASSELLS NEW 
GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 


German-English. English-German. 
Revised and considerably Enlarged by 
KARL BREUL, 

M.A. Litt.D., Cambridge University 
Reader in Germanic. 

Upwards of 1,300 pages, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; leather, 
10s. 6d. net. i Edition, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 





PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 


By the late 
Prof. AYRTON and T. MATHER, F.R.S. M.1.E.E. 
516 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


, Electrical Engineering says:—‘‘The book is essentially a text-book and laboratory 
guide for a first year student who desires to take up ‘Practical Electricity’ as a business 


or profession.” 


[Prospectus post free. 





ELECTRICITY IN THE 


First 
Volume. 


SERVICE OF MAN. 


By R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc.Lond. F.R.S.E. 


Profusely illustrated. Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Electrician says :—‘‘It is a storehouse of well arranged and clearly expressed 
information, and can be confidently recommended.” 


| Prospectus post free. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


FOX FARM 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTO 


2nd Edition. 


THE INNOCENCE OF FATHER BROWN 


LOVE’S PRIVILEGE 
A SERVANT OF THE STATE 


THE DOUBLE FOUR 


Ist Edition exhausted before publication. 
2nd Edition now ready. 


Ready Sept. 21. 


2nd Edition. 


2nd Edition. 


Warwick Deeping 
G. K. Chesterton 
Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey 
Stella M. During 


Elisabeth Cosby 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 
New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 
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Situations Wacant—continued. 
OUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
COUNCIL of the bp a invite applications for the CHAIR 

OF F PHILOSOPHY. The duties of the ee consist in preparin 
Students for the B.A. (Pass and Honours) and 
the University of the cape of Good Hope. 

Commencing salary 5001. per annum, increasing, subject to con- 
tinuous and meritorious service, to 8001. per annum after ten years. 

Candidates should not be more than 35 years of cee 

The successful peounes will be expected to begin work on 
FEBRUARY 15, 19 

Saeeniions. ceommmented by twelve copies of testimonials oad 2 
medical certificate of health, are to be sent, on or before VUCTUBER 
to THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF souTi 
AFRICA, 72, Victoria Street, Westminster, from whom further infor- 
mation concerning conditions of leave, pension, &c., may be obtained. 





A. Examinations o: 








Gounry OF LONDON. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1909. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites a sogilentions & for the 
intment of PRINCIPAL ASSIST. UCATION 
OFFICER’ 'S DEPARTMENT, ata commencing salary of 4001. a year, 
rising by annual increments of 251. to 6001. a yea 
The duties of the Office will include noneral assistance to the 
Fducation Officer in connexion with the administration of the 
Education Acts, 1870 to 1909. Candidates must have had a University 
or other equivalent training, and experience in educational adminis- 
tration, Bieterably in fo aye with Technical Education and 
Kvening Schools. The wi give his 
whole time to the duties et | the office, and will in other respects be 
conditions attaching to the a service, 
in the form of application. 








subject to the us 
culars of which a 
Auplieatiens should be made on the official forms, to be obtained 
from THE EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria bankment, W.C., to whom m they must 
be returned not Jater than 11 a.w.on SATURDAY, October 7, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Candi- 
dates applying through the t for a form of application should 
endorse the envelope “ Principal Assistant” and enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelo; 


Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification | for ay mataee mt. 
LAUREN OM ME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Others, Victoria, Embankment, W.C. 
September 14, 1911. 








Situations Wanted. 
OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 


and German (Stenographer: “Eypiet, seeks APPOINTMENT 
with Satersey Principal. Research, Translation, or kindred duties. 
| meen = = ship in Publishin House or Private. —Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 





OMAN WRITER _ seeks WORK as 
LITERARY ASSISTANT or SECRETARY. Moderate 

terms if for part time only. Linguist, ex ecteneed, well-read, Short- 
ary 4m Out of London preferred.—I. M. W., 70, Sistova Road, 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC TRANSLA- 


TIONS from French and German undertaken by Casbetige 
Graduate, experienced eee CAMBRIDGE, care of Gould's, 
New Oxford Street, W.0. 





OTICE TO AUTHORS: LITERARY 
WORK WANTED.—Authors oan lon er afford to do their 
he unde chance, to 
of 3 literary 


a can “pe 


iterary consultant, 
W. Sprieg (late Editor of Cassell’s Magazine, reviewer 
on ithe Standard and for some years Hon. 
Society of Women Journalists). 
Trafalgar Buildings. Charin " 
to hear from any uthor whe is anxious to learn the present state of 
the literary market, or to know why his works do not have a quick 
and ble sale. A Professor of English Literature at one o the 
principal American Universities wrote on August 25:—‘I am very 
lad to actmouteden the Gy wy A = of my relations with 
r. Sprigg. which I ee say have been very interesting and success- 
ful from my point of view. 








HE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY.— 
Guadasted by a_Practical Author. Manuscripts criticized, 
revised. laced. Expert advice given. Moderate fees. Write 
| full i *Locksley,” Presburg Road, New Malden, 





ERSONS interested in the production of a 
THREEPENNY weenie for EDUCATED WOMEN - 
invited to communicate with ox 1808, Athenewum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery La 





LFTERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ay Tay 7 and elsewhere on 

testimonials. — be ae e Atheneum a 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Acne Lane, E. 








Berns in one of the best roads.—TO LET, 
a semi-detached Moe» } RESIDRACE. Entrance floor, Two 
8 -TOO! with foldin, Downstairs, Breakfast Parlour 
a "Kitchen. mS floor, > Bedrooms and Pressing Lampgi —_ 
pT LD ag a 
4 en.—App r. er, 317, 
Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8.W. ” 





EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within five minutes of 
trains for the City and West End.—An exceptionally well 

built, non-basement Ly Bette 105, PRIORY y ROAD 
n Bedrooms, Dressing Room, I 


t 
tehen, Scullery, Pantry, 5 Sood | Garden front 


at ne side for 'G: Electric 
or BOLD, Freehold. — race cana o* apply 
's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





and back ; Conserva' 
ht. TO BE Litt or BO 
enzeum Press, 13, Bream’ 





Riera peer tres cntey Pa acon pon, aie ria 
B. D.Oxon. ‘eoke. Tine A - de ons ve Excellent 
references, ehains,, eet Apply Box 10s, _ athena 


A DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
trust (Manageress, Matron, Secretary, o r Superintendent) a 
WIDOW LADY, capable, energetic, trustwocthy, ten years’ training 
in aGovernment Department, tall, active, good a) appearance, and in 
prime of life.—Box 1698, Atheneum Press, is. Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


RIGHTON.—FURNISHED FLAT TO LET. 
Central and close to Sea. Charming sitting-room with good 
= Bedroom (2 beds), well fitted kitchen and lavatory. 11. _— 4 
13, 5, Bream's Bolldines, conde, * a 


PUBLIc- -HOUSE REFORM. — The People’s 

Refreshment House A Ltd. 90 Licensed 
Inns. Ask for List and hs wie Take Il. SHARES. _5 per cent paid 
regularly since 1899.—P R. Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 




















Catalogues. 
BeeKs AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


CATALOGUE No. 380 (SEPTEMBER, 1911) 
NOW READY, 

Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limirtep, 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 

«6, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


M AG@G@S§ BRO S,, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 








CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 





B ek ra pA! DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
Road, London 


77, Charing Cross 
ge Stock of Old “ad Rare Books in En ma Literature, 
including Poet Fectey om the Ley eH irst Editions of 
Famous anuscripts—Illustrated Books, ATALOGUES 
free on aol 


RoOOKs— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Booms on any subject SurriseEp. The most ove Bookfinder 

extant. ease state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 

special RT of a - any saleable Books for others sel 

from my various lists. Sheetal list of 2,000 Books I 2 Bright, 8 want 

-— free. EDW. BAK R’S Great Bookshop, John Bei ht 

irmingham.—Books wanted, 25s. each offered : Aldin 
hill, 8 vols, 1844; Chaucer, 6 vols. 1845 or 1852; or 15%. 1 for a Bek, 53 vols. 








Tppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHORS, Novelists, Clergymen, and Others, 

TYPIS recommended by the Hon. Mrs. Murray and Mrs. 
Athole Hay, ail do work carefully and accurately at 8d. per 1 

words.—Apply Box 1807, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, itt i] 


86. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Higher Local Mt. KiNG, References to wellknown Autho Ww. Cates 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 
TYPED by the o> “ a well-known Literary Man. Prose, 
tea Gt bs _—_—. ate “ox s Pes}. ,000 oe paper included. 

nm es at lower rate.— 
p-  t —s x 1784, ensum Press, 13, Bream’s 


Tver -WRITING undertaken by high! ‘he educa 
ey (Classical, Tripos, Girton College, 


are, London). esearch, 
GAMBRIDG TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STRERT, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 Cit ty. 


AM rssays, TYPE Wi NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ow WIYPE WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
Lue Oa Writers.—M. STUART, vallendale, Kymberley Road, Fg 


yb hight -WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
a ee es Pines pies 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 











ch, Revision, Shorthany ie 

















Authors’ Agents. 


[THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre pared to 
at is dee tae al les eS 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.O. . 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Fstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors aaelty represented. A te f 
Publishing Arranged. iS. placed with Publishers. —fermeand Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


UTHORS. —A _ well - known MAGAZINE 

EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to advise and 

Ao Success secured.—EDITOR, care of Rudin’s, 199, 
rani .C. 














Printers. 


ATHENZUM J PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
Fancy, atte o the Atheneum, Notes ond Queries, &c., 

peepered to MIT ES’ STIMATES for allkinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
. PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buililing3, Chancery 














NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September 16) CONTAINS— 
NOTES :—The Refugee Family of La Motte—‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary’—Funeral of Lords 


Kilmarnock and Balmerino—Col. 


Newcome’s Death—A Figment about John Balliol—David 


Hume’s Grave—Signs of Old London—Signs of Old Country Inns—College Fellowship sold in 


1591—Breda Cockneys—Holed Bridal Stones. 


QUERIES :—Rev. Dr. Ogilvie—‘ The Mother and Three Camps ’—‘ Wine and Walnuts ’—The Castle 


Howard 


Mabuse: Two Dogs—American National Flower —Peers immortalized by Public-Houses 


—Charles Waterton’s Pamphlets—Ool. Sir J. Abbott—Meridian of London—Cornish Genealogy 
and the Civil War—Authors Wanted—French Theorist on Love— ‘‘Complain” in Gray— 


“Force” in Selden—‘ Guesses at Truth’: 
—C. C. Babington—‘“ Scammel ” = 
_— rdolin, 

FKirby Knowles—‘ La 


wl a Price, the Druid—French Coin. 


Contributors—‘‘ During,” ‘‘Notwithstanding,” &c. 


= to tread on—Lieut. Gordon Urquhart—J. Raine, c. 1783— 
”: “ Ninny- -Broth ”__Punning Book-Titles —D. Johnson—B. King—W. Kingsley 
Correspondance Privée’—Paris Barriers —Coull’s London 


REPLIES :—Fives Court, St. Martin’s Lane—Maida—King George V.’s Ancestors—‘‘ Cytel ”— 


Riming History of England — 


—Board of Green Cloth—Theses by Secretary bad~ieates Diree- 


tories—Stonehenge and Merlin—‘‘ Tea and turn out ”—Wall Churches—‘‘ Tout comprendre ”— 
8S. Bridget, neon and Foillan—‘t Caratch”—Military and Naval Executions—Rev. 


P. Gordon’s ‘ Geogra y’—Aynescombe—Thirteenth—Per Centum—“ Gifla” : 
in Philanthropic Society— Bacon Family—‘ Pilgrim’s 


Duck ” Harmonists : 


** Bomba: 
if —Langley Hill—‘‘ Thymalos. ” 


Progress 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Mr. Bass Mullinger’s ‘ University of Cambridge’ 


—*‘ National Review.’ 


‘* Ferpinga ”— 


—‘ Notes on Sussex Churches’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM 


will contain 


Reviews of BODY AND MIND: A HISTORY 


OF ANIMISM, 


by 
EDUCATIONAL CHARTERS, by 


William McDougall ; 
A. F. 


Leach ; and SCHOOL-BOOKS AND EDUCA. 
TIONAL LITERATURE. 
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READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


2 vols. large Svo, containing upwards of 500 pages, with 465 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs, bound in art linen gilt, price 30s. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 


A History of the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decoration, 
and Garden Design under Classical Influence, from 1495 to 1830. 


By W. H. WARD, M.A., 


Author of ‘ French Chateaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth Century.’ 


B. T. BATSFORD has much pleasure in announcing the publication of the above important work, which has been 
for years in preparation. 


The volumes, written ina brilliant and scholarly manner, and way ae ge gy meet the need fur a complete survey 
of French Renaissance Architecture, which has long been felt not only by Artists, Architects, Decorators, and Students, 
but by Travellers, Amateurs, and in a word that large cultured public interested in the history and art of France. 


*," An illustrated Prospectus giving full particulars of the work will be sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


John Player & Sons beg to draw the attention of 
connoisseurs to *PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 


They are distinguished by a superb delicacy, the result 





of a matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes are hand 
made and are on sale at the following prices: 
10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 
20 , 1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger Cigarette of the 
same quality. 








* epi = Ci 9 ACM = MMM. 9 A < ii. = 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


























The Pleasure of the Trip 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- 









sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by 


sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


should be included in every travelling bag. It is the 
most effectual corrective you can take with you. It has 
a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief 
for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. 

Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy 
to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 








Shipping. 











| Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


| Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
| ALL EASTERN PORTS. 





| & Pleasure Cruises 
From LONDON. 


By the new Durbar 8.8. “‘MALOQJA,” 12,560 tens. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X.—Sept.23 te Oct.12, 


Fares from 16 Guineas. 





No. 9—Oct. 12 to Nov. 4. 
t CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. 
+ From Marseilles (rail and sea connections 
from London). 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| By the Steam Yacht “VEOTIS.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

} Fares—Cruise 9 from 20 Guineas. 
| i 








| Illustrated Programme free by post. 


berlan Ws 
P&O Offices { Norm eet EC. “} London. 




















Magazines, Xe. 


tHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 15, contains :— 
A QUAINT TEXT-BOOK OF 1734. 
THE LESSON OF TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 
THE STORY OF THE BRIDGE (illustrated). 
PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE PAPAL COLLEC 


8. 
“CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE.” 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW :— 
RESTORATIONS OF ANCIENT ROME AND SPALATO 
(illustrated). 
THE ROMAN FORUM. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
RECENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES. 
THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
A CONCRETE MIXING INSTALLATION (with drawing). 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
REBUILDING OF OXFORD CIRCUS. 
NEW GARDENS, MELLERSTAIN. 
MODEL AND PLAN OF ANCIENT ROME. 
FIRST AND SECOND PRIX DE KROME DESIGNS. 
MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD VII., CRATHIE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of alk 
Newsagents. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 


BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


FLAG, 


Tue. 








Insurance Companies. 
EVERY MAN “cpu, 
should read 
‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance,. 





48, GracecHurcH Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE RAJAH. ByF. E. PENNY, Author of ‘Caste and Creed,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ &e. 
HURDCOTT. By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘ Marotz,’ ‘ Mezzogiorno,’ &e. 
THE WOMAN WINS. By ROBERT MACHRAY, Author of ‘Sentenced to Death,’ &c. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Henri Borpeavx, Translated by Loutse Seymour Hoveuron, [Sept. 21. 
THE MAN WITH THE BLACK CORD. By Aveusta Groner. Translated by Grace Isaset Coxsroy, 








[Sept. 28. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuartes Epwarp Jernincuam and Lewis Berrany. With 9 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 9 Folding Charts. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. ° [Oct, 4 
COSTUMES, TRADITIONS, AND SONGS OF SAVOY. By Esretza Canziant. With 50 Illustra. 
tions in Colour and numerous Line Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth decorated, gilt top, 21s. net. [Oct. 5. 
STEINLEN AND HIS ART. 24 Cartoons in Tints and Monochrome. With a Critical Introduction and 
Descriptive Notes. Demy folio, bound in decorated canvas, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 5, 


A NEW EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY KEITH HENDERSON AND NORMAN WILKINSON. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. With 20 Illustrations reproduced in Coloured Collotype from 


Drawings by KEITH HENDERSON and NORMAN WILKINSON. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. [Oct. 12, 


NOTES ON PICTURES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. Collected and Edited for the Burlington 


Magazine by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, 
and Half-tone. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 12. 


STORIES OF THE GERMAN ARTISTS. By Prof. Dr. Hans W. Sincer. With 8 Plates in Colour 


and 24 in Monochrome. Large crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; also a Large-Paper Edition, with an Additional Coloured Plate, 
small crown 4to, pure rag paper, parchment gilt, 15s. net. ’ i (Oct. 12. 
NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT. By C. J. Hotmes, M.A., Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery ; sometime Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford ; Author of ‘ Notes on the Science of Picture-Making.’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
ILLUMINATED EDITION, UNIFORM WITH ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Every page beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by Atzzrro 


SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Colours and printed in the highest style of the art upon ivory-surface paper. Feap. 4to, Japanese 
vellum, gilt top, 6s. net ; parchment, gilt top, with silk ties, 88. 6d. net. [Oct. 19. 


THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL and A SONG OF LIBERTY. By Wutiam Buaxz. 


FLORENCE Press Epition. With Introduction by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES, Translator of ‘Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ Set in the 
uniquely beautiful Florence Type designed for the Publishers by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE. Small crown 8vo, quarter-boards, gilt top, 


3s. 6d. net; parchment gilt, gilt top, 5s. net. [Sept. 28. 
PETRARCH’S SECRET ; or, the Soul’s Conflict with Passion. Turee Dratogurs. Translated from 
the Latin by WILLIAM H. DRAPER. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. [Oct. 12. 
LAY MORALS AND OTHER PAPERS. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. A New Edition, to which 
is added a Preface by Mrs. R. L. STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Oct. 19. 
BEHIND TURKISH LATTICES: the Illustrated Story of a Turkish Woman’s Life. By Hesrz 
DONALDSON JENKINS. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [Sept. 28. 


FOLK RHYMES OF DEVON, Notices of the Metrical Sayings found in the Lore of the People. 
By WILLIAM CROSSING, Author of ‘The Ancient Stone Crosses of Dartmoor.’ my 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

MANIN AND THE DEFENCE OF VENICE. By Joun Prestanp, Author of ‘Mary Queen of Scots, 
&c. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


VINE-GROWING IN ENGLAND. By H.M. Top. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. net; 


cloth, ls. 6d. net. [Sept. 28. 


THE ENZYME TREATMENT OF CANCER. By Joun Bearp, D.Sc. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newsorr., AMABEL AND CRISPIN. By Marcarer Crayton, Author 
A NEW EDITION. With an Introduction by the Author. With 8 of ‘Camping in the Forest.’ With numerous Illustrations by the 
Tilustrations in Colour by GERALD LEAKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt Author. Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 3s. 6d. net. [Oct. 19. 


top, 3s. 6d. net. pie ae [Sept.21. | BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ovrpa. With 8 [Illustra- 
= i tions in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
DREAM BLOCKS. A HA Ey — ae (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Dog of Flanders.’) [Oct. 5. 
in Colour, special Coloured Cover-design and End-papers, and many | THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Maze 
Decorations throughout by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. Crown 4to, TWAIN. Illustrated by WORTH BREHM. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
decorated boards, 3s. 6d. net. (Oct. 5. 6s. net. [Oct. 5. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net per vol. ; leather, 3s. net per vol. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W. 8. — ens nage BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
ith a Portrait of the Author. niform with the first three. 
LEGENDARY BALLADS. Selected by Franx Srmpewick. 
GEO. MACDONALD’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. With 10 Illustrations in Colour by Byam nant 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. IV. from 1897 to 1901. By Justis McCartny. Uniform with the first 3 vols. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
































Editorial Communications should be addressed to‘ THE ~EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to‘ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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